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Events of the Géleck. 


THERE is every reason to hope that the outbreak of 
a second Balkan war, which seemed imminent last week, 
has been averted. M. Pasitch, a cautious veteran, has 
made up his mind to withdraw from the Servian demand 
for a revision of the Treaty of Alliance, and to accept 
the arbitration of the Tsar on the basis of that Treaty 
as it was drawn. His Cabinet, however, was divided, 
and the Minister of War, with the officers if not the 
men of the army behind him, pressed for an unyielding 
policy. The result was the resignation of the Cabinet, 
and M. Pasitch has not yet succeeded in reforming it, 
and he has before him, moreover, the ordeal of meeting 
Parliament. If the St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
“Times ’’ is correct in his statement that Roumania at 
the last moment has concluded an alliance with Bulgaria, 
and would support her actively against her late “ allies,”’ 
one need seek no further explanation for the prudence 
of M. Pasitch. When once arbitration is accepted on 





the basis of the Treaty, there is nothing left to be settled. 
Russia will doubtless award the doubtful zone (Uskub 
and the neighborhood) to Servia, but she can only order 
the prompt surrender of the Monastir district to 
Bulgaria. 

a * * 

Austrian diplomacy has probably been active 
behind the scenes, moved apparently by no aim more 
exalted than a wish to embarrass Russia. Count Tisza’s 
highly official pronouncement to the Hungarian Diet was 
in effect a complaint that Russia was arrogating to her- 
self a species of protectorate over the Balkans—a com- 
plaint which ignores the fact that Rusian arbitration was 
provided for in the Treaty of Alliance. One would have 
supposed that Russia, by arbitrating in this dispute, will 
do quite enough to make herself unpopular without 
Austrian help. If Austria has helped to call Roumania 
in to settle this quarrel, she has doubtless achieved her 
main purpose—the break-up of the Slav combination. 
Henceforward two alliances will dispute the 
Balkans, and the Servians, protected ineffectively by 
Russia, and backed only by Greece, will find themselves 
between Austria on the one hand, and Bulgaria and 
Roumania on the other. It is not an enviable plight, 
but it is the due reward of treachery. 


rival 


* * 7” 


Tr is impossible as yet to estimate how serious is the 
alleged aggression by the Bulgarian Army in the Istib 
district, of which Servia complains. The news has been 
put about at a moment when the Chamber will be 
peculiarly sensitive to impressions, and it may be 
exaggerated. The Bulgarians are said to have been 
“ routed.’’ Servia cannot now make war with any 
prospect of success, and King Peter probably recollects 
the unpleasant habit of his officers of using their swords 
against their domestic enemies. In Turkey, meanwhile, 
the dominant party is busy exacting vengeance for the 
murder of Mahmud Shefket Pasha, while the Financial 
Commission in Paris considers the delicate question of an 
indemnity for the costs of the war which the Young 
Turks wantonly protracted. 


* ” * 


Tue official speeches for which M. Poincaré’s visit 
has been the occasion have been even a little more 
commonplace than is usual at such times. It is satis- 
factory, however, that no phrase or hint occurs in any of 
them which could suggest the development of the Entente 
into a military alliance, nor do they emphasise the 
division of Europe into two groups or lay stress on the 
policy of a balance of power. The King’s speech at the 
State banquet was largely a personal compliment to the 
distinguished personality of M. Poincaré, and for the 
rest, its keynote was the “close co-operation’’ of the 
two countries “for the blessed purpose ’’’ of keeping the 
peace, more particularly in the Balkan crisis. M. Poin- 
caré’s more interesting speech was at the City banquet, 
where he defined the Entente as a security that the two 
Governments would exchange views and co-operate 
loyally when any incident arises which can affect inter- 
national politics, but this, he added, “ does not exclude 
the co-operation of any other Power.” That phrase 
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meets the prevailing sentiment in this country, and 
means presumably that France acquiesces in our present 
closer relationship with Germany. On Thursday M. 
Pichon and M. Cambon had an interview with Sir 
Edward Grey and Sir Arthur Nicholson at the Foreign 
Office, and the statement was made that the two Govern- 
ments were “in complete accord’’ on all matters of 
mutual interest. 
% x + 

As to the character of the President’s reception, 
it was full of real and warm friendliness, and also of the 
sort of curious, unspeculative interest in ‘‘ foreigners ”’ 
which a London crowd feels. It is an error to 
describe it as enthusiastic; but that was the fault, not 
of the people, but of the organisers of the show. A 
more meagre and uninspiring procession could not be 
imagined, and as for the decorations of the streets—with 
their faded, oft-used flags and tawdry wreaths of sham 
flowers—they would have disgraced a third-rate pro- 
vincial town. Nor was any attempt made to give a 
representative character to the receptions. The people 
were, of course, excluded; they always are. But the 
substance of the entertainments was merely Royal, 
Ministerial, and military. Surely a Liberal Govern- 
ment might put a seasoning of imagination into its 
greeting of the head of a great Republic, the kind of 
touch, for example, that “ C.B.’’ showed in his address 


to the Duma. 
¥ * * 


Tue most touching and distinguished utterance 
which the French President’s visit evoked was his 
address to the French colony in London, which was so 
beautiful that we quote the concluding sentences :— 


“You do honor at once to the country where 


you dwell and the land from which you are 
for the moment separated. Separated? I am 
wrong. She is increasingly present to your 
faithful hearts—that France where your fathers 


were born and to which you destine your children. 
Closely united in the love that you bear her, gathered 
round the venerated diplomatist who represents her here 
with so much authority, you feel her life and breath 
among you, and it is her gracious inspiration which 
caresses your imagination and animates your courage. 
Keep carefully before your eyes and in your hearts this 
sacred image of France, an image both close and remote, 
ideal and eternaliy true, in which the details are har- 
moniously blended in the whole, and the shadows dis- 
appear in the light.” 


Here speaks at once the French genius for style and 
the authentic voice of patriotism. 
* * * 

Lorp LanspDOWNE expounded the official Unionist 
policy on the land question at Matlock Bath on Satur- 
day. Its keystone, he explained, was an extension of 
ownership rather than of tenancy. In support of this 
view, which is obviously Protectionist in tendency if not 
in aim, he quoted the prevailing tenure of agricultural 
Germany, France, Belgium, and Denmark. His pro- 
posal was that the State should advance to purchasing 
holders not merely four-fifths of the money, but all of 
it—of course, on voluntary agreements. Nothing, 
apparently, is to be done for housing these buyers, nor 
for assisting co-operation among them, though Lord 
Lansdowne declares this to be desirable. As to housing, 
Lord Lansdowne suggested a corresponding scheme of 
State advances, not only to local bodies, but to private 
associations and individuals, though he did not explain 
whether any or what proportion of this advance was 
to be shared between the local and the central authorities. 
They were to be supervised by a responsible department. 
As to wages, Lord Lansdowne took a cheerful view of the 





laborers’ position, which he thought the “ strongest ’’ of 
the three classes interested in the land. Finally, as to 
a minimum wage, he declared, without accepting the 
Young Tory Bill, that his mind was an “ open ’”’ one. 

* * * 

Mr. Lioyp Georce introduced on Tuesday his 
promised amendment of the Insurance Act. Some of the 
changes he proposed might have been conceded when the 
Bill was debated, others were unforeseen, and are the 
fruit of the difficulty of weaving such intricate machinery 
into the industrial fabric. The new Bill does not touch 
the case of the low-wage worker under the flat rate, 
or the cost and method of administration, while the third 
great trouble—that of malingering—may be expected in 
time to cure, or partly cure, itself. On the other hand, 
the case of the casual laborer and of the older workers is 
very fairly met. The annual cost of these changes to 
the State was estimated by the Chancellor to be 
£207,000, while his Unionist critics estimate the full 
charge at over half a million. The Bill has been well 
received, and will doubtless go through without diffi- 
culty. Its main provisions are dealt with elsewhere by 
Mr. Percy Alden. 


* * * 

Tue Home Secretary has, of course, disregarded the 
advice tendered him by Mr. Justice Phillimore, and 
every one of the suffragettes sentenced to long terms has 
been released after three or four days’ hunger strike, 
during which even water was refused by these Spartan 
women. They have thus fulfilled their prophecy that they 
were coming out of prison, and so long as the Govern- 
ment do not consider death a proper penalty to award 
(or to permit) for violent suffragism, all or most of 
such prisoners will be similarly released, after a similar 
trial of endurance. Their enlargement cannot be a matter 
of regret to those who have from the beginning suspected 
a serious failure of justice. The W.S.P.U. is 
carried on, as the world knows, as an autocracy ; and it 
was all along unlikely that its office servants would be 
allowed possession of its secrets or a share in the direc- 
tion of its propaganda. We have before us a full state- 
ment of the case of Miss Kerr, which seems to us trans- 
parently truthful. It declares that she was in no sense 
a leader, that she had nothing to do with organisation, 
that she only opened letters during the illness of the 
Secretary, that she could not even recall to memory 
three of the numbers of people with whom she is said to 
have conspired, that she never committed a militant act, 
and never even took part in a militant demonstration. 
This she would have stated in Court had she been asked 
if she had anything to say why sentence should not be 
passed on her. She was not so asked. 

* * * 

Anp what of Mrs. Pankhurst? We hate her policy ; 
but in plain words she cannot be allowed to die as a 
result of the struggle between her and the law. Her 
physical state is such that, sooner or later, this will be the 
result of re-arresting her. The Home Secretary obviously 
desires to avoid such an issue, which is politically (and 
morally) undesirable. The Cat and Mouse Act is an 
expedient ; it has failed, as we predicted it would fail. 
But its success would, in Mrs. Pankhurst’s case, be a 
worse thing than its failure. 

* « * 

Tue Opposition resisted but did not strongly contest 
the rigorous time-table under which the Home Rule Bill, 
the Welsh Church Bill, and the Scottish Temperance Bill 
will be pushed through the Commons for a second presen- 
tation to the Lords. The Committee stage disappears, 


for it is obviously disrespectful to ask the Commons to 
consider amendments which the Government can only 
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accept on condition they do not impair the “ identity ”’ 
of the Bills. The chance to make “ suggestions” was 
offered and contemptuously declined, Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain treating the Bill as a “ gross infringement ’’ of 
constitutional liberties, and dismissing the invitation to 
make suggestions as worthless to men who did not accept 
the principle of the Irish or the Welsh Bill. 
* * * 

Mr. CuHuRCHILL, in a good debating speech, said 
pointedly that the so-called degradation of the House of 
Commons was merely an answer to its degradation at the 
hands of the House of Lords. The Conservative amend- 
ment was rejected by 294 votes to 202, and the debate 
made it clear that there will be no compromise on the 
question of Ulster or on the finance of Welsh Dis- 
establishment. On Tuesday, the financial resolution of 
the Home Rule Bill was formally debated in a very thin 
House, the only feature of the debate being Mr. Lees 
Smith’s ingenious proposal to set up a State Legislature 
for the four Protestant counties, another such body for 
Nationalist Ireland, and a Parliament for the whole 
nation. 

* * * 

Tue House was justly moved to anger by the painful 
facts of an Indian judicial scandal which Mr. Swift 
MacNeill raised on the adjournment on Wednesday. Three 
natives were tried for murder in Oudh, and acquitted by 
the Sessions Judge, sitting with three assessors, of whom 
two concurred in the verdict. For five months the 
men were at large, until the Governor, Sir John Hewett, 
appealed against the sentence. A re-trial before two 
Judicial Commissioners, who had before them no further 
evidence, but only the reports of the first trial, resulted 
in their conviction, and two were sentenced to death. 
Sir John Hewett refused their appeal for mercy, and 
further took upon himself to refuse to forward their 
petition to the Viceroy. In spite of the fact that the 
attention of the India Office had been called to his 
inhuman conduct, Sir John Hewett was promoted to a 
higher rank in the order of the Star of India. Mr. 
Montagu reserved his answer, but made little attempt 
to conceal that in some degree he shared the feeling of 
the House. Whatever facts may be alleged to explain 
the almost incredible brutality of this story, no excuse 
can cover Sir John Hewett’s refusal to transmit a petition 
for mercy. On that count alone there is a clear case for 
prompt action and sharp censure. Sir John Hewett is 
in London. He must not return to India. 

* * * 


Hopes of a settlement of the terribly protracted 
strike in the Black Country have been lessened 
by the action of the Midland Employers’ Federa- 
tion. On Thursday week it was understood that 
the Federation had agreed to give the minimum 
wage demanded by the men, but when a draft 
agreement was drawn up, it was found that the 
employers limited the 23s. a week minimum to the 
Birmingham district. In all other parts of the Black 
Country the minimum was fixed at 21s. a week. The 
men on strike are to take a ballot on these proposals ; 
but it is generally believed that this will result in a 
decided negative, as the men strongly object to any such 


differentiation. 
* * * 


A sutky Blue Book sheds a rather dismal light on 
Persian affairs. The descriptions of the anarchy are 
tragi-comical. The authority of the Central Government 
hardly exists, which, after all, is not surprising after the 
various Russian interventions. It is rather worse that 





tribal authority in the South is decaying, and that many 
powerful tribes are in feud. Here a local governor bolts 
for safety to the British Consulate, and there another 
amuses himself in a time of famine by making a corner 
in grain. All the while the ex-Shah’s brother, Salar-ed- 
Dowleh, roams about marauding, and, of course, the 
central treasury is empty. All this looks bad on paper, 
but we question if it is worse than the normal anarchy 
which Persia had endured for three generations before 
the Revolution. The central Government was never 
strong, and local governors had worse amusements than 
making corners in grain. 
* * * 

Bap as the situation is, it may easily be exaggerated. 
Trade, for example, is still good, and the customs 
receipts show an astonishing buoyancy. It is 
evident also that Sir Edward Grey, in spite of 
his failure to resist Russia in the Shuster crisis, 
maintains a certain dogged obstruction to her worst 
designs. His record of the Balmoral conversations means 
that he is far from having abandoned all hope of helping 
Persia to a real independence, and we find him stiffening 
the attitude of our Ambassador in St. Petersburg. These 
evidences of goodwill are welcome, and not less so because 
their motive is largely a determination not to drift into 
anything resembling an occupation of the South. The 
best course for the moment is probably to give money to 
the gendarmerie and to back the better sort of local 
governor. But partition cannot be avoided unless a 
central government is revived. There is surely more 
than one Mr. Shuster in the world. The Mejliss ought 
to be restored, if only by way of affirming the unity of 
Persia, which otherwise will fall inevitably into two 


halves. 
* x * 


Tue odd coalition of Calvinists and Catholic Con- 
servative Clericals which has governed Holland for 
fifteen years has this week been broken at the polls. 
The result is a little better than Professor Lake’s forecast 
of last week. The Right numbers 45, including 25 
Catholics. The Left is composed of 30 Liberals, 7 
Democrats, and 18 Socialists, or 55 Progressives in all. 
The unexpected feature of this result is the good luck of 
the Socialists, who had only 7 members in the last 
Chamber. With them the future lies. If they obey the 
rigid rule of the Amsterdam International Congress, 
no stable Progressive “bloc’’ can be formed, and 
nothing but a business Government could be com- 
posed, with a negative programme. At all events the 
reaction has been checked ; the national schools are safe, 
and Free Trade is secure. It depends on the Socialists 
how much of the Liberal programme of franchise 
reform (including some measure of woman suffrage), old 
age pensions, and increased direct taxation can be 


realised. 
* * * 


WE very warmly support the appeal of the British 
Committee for celebrating the hundredth anniversary 
of Peace among English-speaking peoples in favor of its 
proposal for an American memorial in Westminster 
Abbey, the purchase of Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral 
home of the Washington family, and its maintenance as 
a place of pilgrimage for Americans in England, and the 
foundation of a permanent Chair of Anglo-American 
History. We believe that the Committee hope to secure 
Mr. Bryce’s great name and support for this valuable 
Chair of Peace, as it may well be called. It will cost 
between £50,000 and £60,000 to carry out its pro- 
gramme, which we commend to the support of all lovers 
of Anglo-American good-will, 
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Politics and Affairs. 


AN EXPANDING ENTENTE. 

It is barely ten years since the visit of a French Presi- 
dent to London stirred in us all the pleasure of surprise, 
while a sense of relief at dangers past gave piquancy 
to all our expressions of cordiality. There has been 
none of that excitement to-day at the coming of M. 
Poincaré. The friendship has no longer the perilous 
joys of novelty to recommend it; a settled esteem, which 
admits no doubt or suspicion on either side, has happily 
replaced the earlier excitement. No words are needed 
to-day to emphasise the value of this cordiality between 
neighbors. The services which each can render to the 
other in diplomatic difficulties are perhaps the smallest 
of the advantages of such an understanding. Its main 
good is that two nations have put aside, we hope for 
ever, the jealousies and enmities of the past. Without 
treaties or formal institutions, they have realised, as 
regards each other, the relationship of confidence which, 
if it could but be generalised, would make peace eternal 
and armaments obsolete. A European confederation 
and the abolition of war have been the ideal of civilised 
men since pioneer idealists like Condorcet and Tom 
Paine prophesied that it would be realised before the 
close of the eighteenth century. It could be realised 
to-morrow if France and Germany on the one hand, with 
Austria and Russia on the other, could be linked by 
an understanding as close and cordial as that which 
unites Great Britain to France. 

The test of the value of such a friendship alike to 
us and to civilisation lies in its capacity for expansion. 
Its intensive development may safely be left to the 
natural working of human sympathies and intellectual 
comradeship. The social relations between the two 
nations have become immeasurably closer and broader 
since the conclusion of the Entente. There is a more 
active commerce in ideas, a closer association in mental 
work than ever before, and this will grow. The risk 
that an attempt would be made from either side to 
harden the understanding into an alliance, has now, we 
believe, fortunately passed. That tendency was most 
vocal and insistent among ourselves after the Agadir 
crisis. It has been finally defeated, first of all by the 
new cordiality with Germany, which came from the 
Balkan crisis, and then by the Prime Minister’s explicit 
and unambiguous denial that any species of military 
convention exists. Limitations, 
Entente need have none. 


in one sense, the 
The exchange of thought may 
be made as close as that which unites the several nations 
of our own Kingdom, and the greater the natural 
diversity of temperament the more will it be stimulating. 
But one limit is fixed and irremovable. Our situation 
as an island Power, our resolve never so much as 
to consider the burdens of compulsory military 
forbid any British Govern- 
alliance with 


service, must always 


ment to enter into an a Continental 
Power. If that principle of British 
policy has not always been understood in France, 
the fault lies not with the French but with a thoughtless 


minority among ourselves. The Lntente has passed 


fundamental 





successfully through two periods of peril. 
years, sober Frenchmen feared that the incitements and 
anti-German animosities of our own fire-eaters might 
Of late, 
‘new nationalism ’’’ became a dominant ten- 


In its early 


end by pushing France into a German quarrel. 
since the ‘ 
dency in France, the risk has come from the other side 
of the Channel. The impulse which at last concentrated 
it in the ruinous enterprise of the Three Years’ Service 
Bill came indeed, not from France herself, but from 
Russia. The demand which Russia made upon her ally 
for further military sacrifices sprang from her perception 
last summer that the conclusion of the Balkan League 
might mean the beginning of the end for Turkey, and 
would force to a point her traditional rivalry with 
Austria. If the arming continues after Turkey has 
been driven from all but the last corner of her European 
heritage, it is, one fears, because her decay is still a 
temptation that must divert ambitions to what is left of 
The last chapter in the 
race of armaments is one illustration the more of the 
The rivalries 


her great Empire in Asia. 


central fact of all our “ high politics.”’ 
of nations turn no longer round anything which may be 
changed in Europe itself. The balance of power is no 
longer what it was in earlier generations, a guarantee 
of European freedom. It is an adjustment of tensions 
designed only to give to this group or the other more or 
less of opportunity for its expansion in distant fields. 
All the more because of the anxiety which these 
recent Franco-Russian tendencies have aroused among 
English Liberals, the tone of M. Poincaré’s speeches in 
London is peculiarly welcome. It used to be said of the 
Entente, not always with perfect truth, that it had “ no 
point’ against any other Power. M. Poincaré has 
bettered that phrase. The Zntente means, he told the 
City, that when any international incident arises, 
the two Governments will exchange their views 
loyally, but the co-operation between them “does not 
If this 


sentence could be given a positive turn, it would come 


exclude the co-operation of any other Power.”’ 


near to defining the active principle of such an under- 
standing. A firm co-operation, habitual between two 
Powers, which aims at including the equally steady 
co-operation of others—that is a loyal European ideal. 
It is much that the Entente should not be exclusive of 
other friendships. It will realise the best that is in 
it when it aims actually at the inclusion and completion 
of them. We have travelled far since a disdainful 
aloofness, a by no means “splendid isolation’’ from 
the common concerns of Europe, was the dominant 
thought of British foreign policy. 
the European system, and our concern now is on the one 


We have entered 


hand to avoid military entanglements, and on the other 
to develop every friendship into which we enter until it 
tends, not to divide Europe, but to create and develop 
the Concert. Our policy has in the concrete two guiding 
purposes—to preserve the understanding with France, 
and to create with Germany an understanding no less 
close and steady. 
of Liberal 
stress more particularly on the latter purpose. But 


It has inevitably been the task 


critics of our foreign policy to lay 


the two aims are inseparable. We could find no lasting 


satisfaction in a reconciliation with Germany that was 
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partial or egoistic. The reconciliation must include 
France, or it must fail to lay the foundations of an 
abiding peace. The finest ambition which a British 
Foreign Secretary could cherish would be to use the 
confidence which he had won as the friend of France and 
Germany in different fields, to bring them together in 
an arrangement which would end by transforming the 
whole European outlook. We have worked with France 
in North Africa; we are working with Germany in 
Turkey. These essays in co-operation, valuable in them- 
selves, will be turned to full account only when our 
influence in both the Continental groups makes itself felt 
by drawing them permanently together. That is an 
ideal which our policy, if it is guided by imagination 
and led by a clear thought, will pursue without flagging, 
and obey without flinching. It is a little nearer because 
M. Poincaré will take home with him the impression 
of our steady goodwill, and with it a clear understanding 
of our European aim. 





A LANDLORD’S ENDOWMENT BILL. 


THERE are four interests in the agricultural land of Great 
Britain—that of the landowner, of the occupier, of the 
laborer, and of the nation. True to the instincts of his 
class and party, Lord Lansdowne has sketched a policy 
of land reform which in its actual working would do 
much for the landowner, something for the occupier, 
next to nothing for the laborer, and less than nothing 
for the nation, which must foot the bill. The main 
portion of his speech was an elaboration of a scheme 
invented some years ago by that illustrious ci-devant, 
Mr. Eltzbacher (now Mr. Ellis Barker) for enabling 
landowners to draw from the public exchequer 
large sums of money for such lands as they found 
it profitable to sell, in order to establish groups 
of little owner-occupiers who could be relied upon 
to remain Tory Protectionists. The plan is simple 
in its frankness. The entire weight of evidence from 
past experience goes to prove that most small holders 
prefer to lease a bit of land upon fair terms and with 
full security of tenure, rather than stake everything on 
acquiring a freehold. 
business view. 


This is an entirely reasonable 
No sane man wants to bind himself to 
live and work for ever upon a fixed spot of earth in an 
age when so many personal calls and such continual 
fluctuations of markets may open up a better opportunity 
elsewhere. It is sound public, as well as private, policy 
that he should keep this freedom to carry himself, his 
ability, and his capital elsewhere. But Lord Lansdowne 
and his friends want tied farmers, and are prepared to 
offer bribes to get them. Not out of their own funds, 
nor out of the party funds, though their prime object 
is political. It is the nation in its capacity of taxpayer 
that is to find the money for what, doubtless, appears 
to Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Eltzbacher a truly 
“national ’’ policy. 

The plan is an elementary one. The Govern- 
ment is to supply an unlimited amount of public credit 
at a rate of interest below that of the ordinary market 
to sitting tenants who would like to buy their farms 
from landlords who are, on their part, willing to sell. 





Other persons of proved competency, not existing 
tenants, who wish to obtain small holdings, may have 
the same loans of public money found for them. There 
is to be no compulsion. There may be hundreds of 
farmers and laborers eager to buy, but unless the land- 
owner is willing to part, they cannot have their will. 
Voluntary purchase has, of course, several plain advan- 
tages from the standpoint of the landlord. He can 
continue as now to hold as much land as he likes for 
sport or other amenities, denying to the cultivators 
access to his land. He can choose the particular pieces 
of land that he will sell, and can choose the persons who 
shall live as freemen in his neighborhood. He can put 
such restrictive covenants in his deeds of sale as he can 
persuade the Tory Government passing such a measure to 
admit as being consistent with the establishment of 
occupying owners. Last, not least, he can obtain by 
private bargain with these bounty-fed purchasers a sale 
price far higher than what he would obtain on a fair 
assessment for compulsory purchase. 

Nor do the landlords come out badly from the pro- 
posals to remedy the deficiency of housing, for which 
Lord Lansdowne exhibited so much concern. Neither 
landlords nor local authorities are to be compelled to do 
their duty in meeting the deficiency. The public purse 
is once more to pay out the requisite money to private 
persons and private companies who shall be good enough 
to undertake the provision of the land and the costs of 
building. Even where landlords have notoriously failed 
to do their duty in keeping their cottages in sanitary 
and habitable repair, public money is to come to their 
relief. In conjunction with a friendly local builder they 
will be able to get grants from the Exchequer for the 
improvement of their slum properties. It is true that 
Lord Lansdowne suggests that local authorities may 
undertake this work. But anyone acquainted with rural 
conditions is well aware that so lucrative a business will 
not be neglected by private enterprise. 

But where does the laborer come in ? 


is to be paid for housing him. 


Public money 
But as the houses will 
remain private property, he has no security against a 
rise of rents, such as will appear to owners only ‘‘ reason- 
As to 
the chance of the ordinary laborer being permitted to 
buy himself into economic freedom as a small occupying 
owner, the landlord and the farmer, who want his labor, 
will take care of that. Lord Lansdowne does not 
propose that the State should advance the necessary 
capital to enable laborers to set up for themselves 
on a State-bought holding. The public credit will 
not, it seems, last out for that. But after all, there are 
words of comfort and joy for the laborer. Lord 
Lansdowne is thoroughly sympathetic with the fortunate 
lot which he enjoys. ‘‘I venture to think that of the 
three classes interested in the land, owners, occupiers, 
and laborers, the position of the laborer is probably at 
this moment the strongest. 


able ’’ in view of the improved accommodation. 


Time is on their side, and 
I have no doubt that their position will continue to im- 
prove.’’ This really monumental utterance almost defies 
comment. Lord Lansdowne apparently sees an England 
in which the recent revival of agricultural prices and 


products has gone predominantly, not in higher rates, 
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or in farmers’ profits, or in railway rates, but in a rise 
of wages and a general betterment of the laborer’s 
position. No wonder he is reluctant to commit 
himself to thé wage-boards advocated by enthusiastic 
reformers of his own party. For laborers who are so 
much ‘‘ stronger’’ than their employers, State inter- 
ference to secure a minimum wage is either otiose or 
insulting. One hardly knows how to set about dispelling 
But if Lord Lansdowne can be 


induced to quit his generalities of platform oratory for a 


so strange an illusion. 


study of facts and figures, he will find in the volume 
by Mr. Rowntree and Miss Kendall, which we review 
elsewhere, a picture hard to reconcile with his optimism. 
If, as he avers, he keeps an ‘‘ open’’ mind upon the 
question of a minimum wage, he will discover in this 
volume material to fill the aperture, and possibly to 
check his complacency about the lot of the men whose 
unremitting and ill-requited toil help to maintain the 
landowners of England. 





THE NEED FOR PARLIAMENTARY 


GOVERNMENT. 
WE fail to discover any deep fount of sincerity in the 
Conservative criticism of the procedure for giving the 
three Bills destroyed by the House of Lords a second 
voyage through those once fatal straits, with a view to 
The Opposition wants to 
have these Bills re-discussed. Why? The Parliament 
Act, which is the law of the land, provides that if the 
Upper House rejects a Bill once, it may be submitted 


their final passage next year. 


to it afresh, and finally passed into law over its 
head. But it would be a 
greater grievance still if there were forcibly pre- 


This is a grievance. 


sented to the Lords a different proposition from 
And 


if it is necessary both to the working of the Parliament 


that which they repelled on the first occasion. 


Act and the common-sense of the situation that the Home 
Rule Bill of 1913 shall be virtually identical with the 
Home Rule Bill of 1912, it would also be an affront to 
the House of Commons to present it with substantially 
the same material for continual and detailed re- 
examination. The will of one body or the other must 
prevail. For a long period we had government by the 
House of Lords. For a much shorter period we have 
had, in form at least, government by the House of 
Commons. If neither system is ideal, we prefer the 
latter. Whatever be the objections to it, it represents 
no act of usurpation resembling that of which the House 
of Lords was guilty in 1906 and 1909. 


propose that the work of one of the most arduous of its 


The Commons 
Sessions shall fructify. If the Opposition accept that 
proposition, and have any suggestions to make in general 
harmony with it, but in furtherance of their own views, 
But 
the Opposition accept nothing. They have no suggestions 


the Government bind themselves to consider them. 
to make. They have still in their minds their old policy 
of laying waste the entire seed-bed of Liberal effort ; but 
they happen to have lost their patent Bill-killer. They 
are now subject, in the main, to the usual law and 
practice of representative government, and they do not 
like it. 








Nor, so far as the supremacy of the House of 
Commons is concerned, need we hold out to the Opposi- 
tion any hope of a reversal of the popular verdict of 
We admit that 
those members of our party, notably the Prime Minister, 


which the Parliament Act is the seal. 


who reject the theory of single chamber rule have given 
rather particular pledges to set up the bi-cameral system 
over again. We do not feel at all sure that under such 
a device as proportional representation the need for a 
Second Chamber, so far as such a body is supposed to 
give a certain piety and gravity to the acts of a democracy, 
would not absolutely disappear. But if the promises of 
our leaders preclude an essay in single chamber govern- 
ment, it would be mere trifling with the verities of 
public life and with the fortunes of the democracy to 
pretend that the Coalition will ever allow any Govern- 
ment which it controls to restore the lost veto, or (which 
comes to the same thing) to set up a body able by force 
of numbers or authority to over-awe or out-vote the 
representative House. The party would be equally 
unwilling to see the Ministry stake its existence in 1914 
on the retention of the hereditary principle, or the 
creation of a mixed hereditary and non-hereditary House, 
It would be 


useless to propose such a Bill, however ingeniously and 


or of any House at. all but an elective one. 


plausibly contrived, for it would never pass, save by a 
It may be open 
to democracy in this country to follow the general 


mixed Liberal and Conservative vote. 


practice of the younger British nations, and to give a 
small Council or Senate a limited power of suspense 
against the popular Assembly. But it is fair to tell the 
Conservative Party in advance that this is the type of 
Upper Chamber of which most Liberals and Radicals 
are thinking, so far as they think of the matter at all. 
The repeal of the Parliament Act is, we are assured, 
Well, 


We do not propose to 


the electoral policy of the Conservative Party. 
let them repeal it, if they can. 
do it for them. 

Nevertheless, it would be uncandid and unwise of 
Liberals to refuse to face the constitutional position 
which awaits us should the Party succeed, as we hope 
it will succeed, in its policy of maintaining the 
predominance of the House of Commons, and of refusing 
to entertain any and every proposition pointing to the 
erection of a rival authority in legislation. In form, as 
we have said, this implies a reversion to government by 
the House of Commons. England has had such a 
government before; making allowance for its difficulties, 
it would be hard to describe it as other than a good and 
efficient government. But form and reality do not 
necessarily correspond ; and to-day it is not Parliament 
And the 


Executive, in its turn, is not, and never has been (save 


which is supreme, but the Executive. 
fora very few years of our constitutional history), a genuine 
Committee of Parliament. If it were, the great question 
of the popular control of foreign affairs would long ago 
have been settled. 


power which is not only in origin independent of the 


The Cabinet system, indeed, is a 


representative principle, but has of late been greatly 


aggrandised at its expense. The power of the Cabinet 
springs from its close, if veiled, association with a 
different, if an allied body, which is the organised party 
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andthe party fund. These forces lie virtually in the hands 
of the Government of the hour, whether Liberal or Con- 
servative. The head of that Government is the real 
ruler of Britain; no country indeed has placed such 
power in the hands of a man who bears the title of 
Minister. From him and his colleagues flow titles, 
honors, office, patronage—lay, legal, and ecclesiastical— 
social influence, the management of the party press, the 
making or the breaking of individual careers, and, in 
addition to all these indirect instruments, a control over 
the procedure and the life of Parliament greater perhaps 
than has been possessed by any statesman since Walpole. 
Within our own generation, two main sources of purely 
Parliamentary authority have disappeared—the power of 
the private or the independent member, and the ability 
of the House to dispose of its own time, and to 
order the course of debate. The great party 
machine has swept over these landmarks, and 
obliterated them. The Labor Party does indeed repre- 
sent a new development; but against it we must set the 
virtual disappearance of the old Radical Party, with its 
definite constitutional and social Who can 
imagine a critical force arising in a modern House of 
Commons comparable in intellectual brilliancy and moral 
weight with Bright and Cobden? And yet who can affirm 
the needlessness of such a counterpoise to the dominance 
of the Executive and the Whips’ Office? 

For it is clear that this perfection of party organisa- 
tion, and its almost undivided devotion to the interests, 
not of Liberalism or Conservatism, but of the existing 
Cabinet, do, in fact, weaken the representative principle, 
and discourage the democratic elements in both the 
governing parties. 


creed. 


It is, indeed, the ‘‘ sense ’’ of Parlia- 
ment, the free voice of Parliament, which, in all our 
later controversies, lacks just that expression which gives 
reality and freedom to its debates. In the same way 
public opinion is subject to a mechanical control, which 
is almost a new thing in our politics. Thought must 
travel smoothly along lines of safety and convenience 
for the men at the head of affairs. And yet the task of 
getting the people into politics is far from complete. 
In the range of foreign affairs it is not even begun, and 
there are spheres and provinces of public life of which 
one might say with truth that the country is becoming 
not more, but less, democratic. For these reasons it is 
time for political thinkers to consider whether they desire 
the Constitution definitely to assume a form which will 
strengthen the hold of the Cabinet system upon 
the nation, or whether they will not rather aim 
That system is not— 
at all events in its present shape—the sole existing 
organ of British government. 


at a modification of it. 


Our municipal affairs, 
for example, are conducted through mixed Committees, 
springing from the elected body, and that is also 
the form in which Switzerland has adapted the represen- 
tative principle to her very democratic Constitution. At 
the centre of our political life an opposite tendency pre- 
vails. Has it not gone far enough? And may we not 
have to bethink ourselves of new modes of bringing the 
people and their historic House together, of establishing, 
in a word, true Parliamentary government? 





THE NEW INSURANCE BILL. 


THE country is not yet in a position to pronounce 
definitely on the Insurance Act in its entirety, although 
many adverse opinions have already been expressed. It 
is, as Mr. Balfour once said, “ the most complicated Act 
of the last hundred years.’’ Taking this into account, 
there can be no doubt that, apart altogether from the 
merits of the Act itself, this gigantic measure is working 
more smoothly than its authors anticipated. Already it 
has relieved much misery, and prevented thousands of 
households from falling into destitution and poverty. 
By the end of the first complete year, between 
£15,000,000 and £16,000,000 sterling will have been 
paid out in the shape of one benefit or another. Needless 
to say, the social effects of a measure so far reaching 
cannot yet be fully gauged. 

The Bill just introduced by Mr. Lloyd George does, 
however, deal with certain difficulties that have been 
discovered to be inherent in Part I. of the Act. They are 
not the only modifications required even with our present 
experience. For example, it is clear that in the future 
some attempt must be made to deal with the large class 
Whether they 
are to be exempted from contributions in toto is a matter 
of opinion ; but in some way or other the burden for them 
must be lightened, and this is only one of several points 
of hardship. There are many other incidental defects 
which press with undue rigor upon large classes of con- 
tributors, e.g., the absence of payment of sick benefit 
for the first three days, and the failure to pay full sick 
benefit in cases of compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

The most important amendment in the new Bill is 
Clause 7 dealing with the problem of the casual laborer. 
Unimpeachable evidence has been produced that, in many 
parts of the country, employers or their foremen have 
been in the habit of discriminating. 


of insured people who receive low wages. 


In taking on 
casual hands, the foreman, with or without the authority 
of his employer, has been accustomed to ask the 
man to show his card. If his card is not stamped, 
the man is rejected in favor of one whose card is 
already stamped for the week. Cases have been 
known of employers telephoning to the Labor Ex- 
changes for men with stamped cards. The man him- 
self, anxious to obtain a job, often finds.it necessary, even 
though he may have done no work that week, to place 
on his card not only his own contribution, but the em- 
ployer’s contribution as well. That is to say, he actually 
has to pay 7d. a week out of a small income of, perhaps, 
only 10s. or 12s. at the outside. Even supposing that the 
employer disallows such a practice as that of discrimina- 
tion, it is still the case that for a man who gets one day’s 
work in a week 4d. is too large an amount to be deducted. 
The amendment introduced by Mr. Lloyd George allows 
the Commissioners to deal with both difficulties. The 
workman will now only be responsible for his own share, 
and he will not be required to clear off arrears. In all 
probability the employers of casual labor in certain dis- 
tricts will be grouped together if they so wish it, and 
allowed to pool their funds. A sort of clearing-house for 
such trades will be established, and whatever hardship 
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might be inflicted upon the employer by the new arrange- 
ment will be spread over the whole of the employers if 
they so wish it. A special voucher would be provided 
for the man by the employer who affixes the firm’s stamp 
every day he employs a casual laborer. The cost of the 
card (4d.) is deducted from the man’s wage at the end of 
the day. But he is entitled to receive back of the 4d. not 
less than 3d., and that can be obtained either the same 
day or at the end of the week or subsequently, as the 
man wishes. That is to say, he pays 1d. for his insurance 
per day up to a limit of four days a week, and the 
employer makes up the balance of the 7d. Thus if he 
only works one day and contributes ld., he is fully 
insured. There are other details which the Commis- 
sioners will have carefully to consider. But in essence 
the proposal makes the burden much less heavy for the 
casual laborer and makes it quite impossible for the 
employer to escape either directly or indirectly the pay- 
ment of his own contribution. Another clause in the 
new Bill penalises any deduction from wages in excess 
of the proportion stated in the Act. It must be admitted 
that only a comparatively few employers have indulged 
in this unscrupulous practice, a practice which in all 
probability will be discontinued, as they are now liable 
to a penalty. 

The next point of importance in the amending Bill 
is the extension of full benefits to insured persons over 
fifty and under seventy years of age. At a very large 
number of meetings which I have addressed, I have found 
the fact that benefits were reduced for the older men to 
be a real grievance. The present scale for insured per- 
sons over fifty and under sixty is for men 7s. a week for 
twenty-six weeks instead of 10s., for women 6s. a week 
for twenty-six weeks instead of 7s. 6d. When the insured 
person is over sixty at the time of becoming an employed 
contributor, the sick pay is reduced to 6s. for the first 
thirteen weeks and 5s. a week during the second thirteen 
weeks for both men and women. The amendment will 
sweep away all such distinctions, and the benefits will 
be made uniform for all contributors of adult age up 
to the age of seventy. After seventy, and so long as he 
lives, the insured person will still be entitled to medical 
benefit, and this is another great boon to the old people, 
who have severely felt the lack of medical assistance 
under the Act itgelf. 
not in friendly societies, and were not being helped 
previous to the passing of the Act. But there can be no 
doubt that the Act itself did dislocate the medical 
benefit of all the friendly societies. 

Following on this great improvement is another 
members of 
friendly societies who are not insured under the Act 
owing to their age. Last session Mr. Lloyd George 
promised a subsidy of 2s. 6d. to enable the friendly 
societies to deal with the older men and women amongst 
the insured left without medical benefit owing to the fact 
that the contracts with the doctors had been broken. 
This 2s. 6d. has now been granted to those members of 
approved societies who are not insured persons under the 
Act but who have suffered in exactly the same way. It 
will now be the business of every approved society to make 
such arrangements with the doctors as will enable all our 


concession which gives aid to those 


It is true that many of them were | 





older people to obtain full medical benefit and medicine. 
Tliere is also a useful amendment dealing with the ques- 
Under the Act nearly 
100,000 persons were exempted from contributions on 


tion of “exempted ’’ persons. 


their own account by reason of income or for some other 
cause. The employers, however, were still compelled to 
make contributions for these workpeople in order that 
there might be no discrimination between insured and 
uninsured. Otherwise the employer would be tempted 
to employ uninsured people who were exempt in prefer- 
ence to the insured. Many employers have complained 
of the injustice of having to pay 3d. a week for certain of 
their workpeople without receiving anything whatever 
in return. This amendment will give to every workman - 
so exempted as a result of the employer’s weekly 3d. full 
medical and sanatorium benefits, and to that extent at 
least it will tend to appease the natural irritation of a 
master who pays 13s. a year and still gets nothing for his 
employee as a result. 

Finally, insured persons receiving more than £160 
a year are now, as a concession to the doctors, promised 
last session, to be excluded from the arrangements for 
medical benefit. 


to make their own terms with the doctors. 


That is to say, they must be prepared 
The cost of 
these valuable changes is to be met by an extension 
of the Sinking Fund from 18} to 20 years, and by an 
the State. For the re- 
mainder of this year the additional contribution from the 
Imperial Exchequer will be £60,000. 
it will be £207,000. The amending Bill itself is, of 
course, subject to revision, but there is little fear of 
obstruction on the part of the Opposition, who have in 


extra contribution from 


For a full year 


some cases urged the desirability of these very amend- 
ments. Its speedy passage into law will be welcomed by 
all parties. 
Percy ALDEN. 
[We are compelled to hold over till next week an 
article dealing with the administration of medical 


benefit. | 





A Dondon Biarp. 


talk of in the Cabinet, 
involving the transfer of, at least one important post. 


THERE is changes 
The larger rumors, pointing to a vital change, are, I 
believe, quite untrue. But most Liberals would, I think, 
agree that the time is not an inapt one for strengthening 
the Government on its administrative side, and there 
would be unanimity of view that if any new man were 
admitted to the inner circle, one figure easily outshone all 
the rest. That, of course, is the Solicitor-General. Sir John 
Simon has always been much more than a lawyer ; and of 
late it has been the custom to give him a very important 
part in critical debates. Not only has he shown the 
greatest skill in this kind of sword-work, but his counsel 
and personality probably count for more than any 
member of the Government outside the Cabinet. He 
has made a first-rate Solicitor-General. But he is 
urgently wanted for more responsible work; and his 
character and talent are essentially of the stamp that 
Cabinets need, 
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Rumor is still pretty busy with the Liberal Party 
funds, the character and the amount of the Fenner 
deposit, and the loss that has resulted from it. These 
are the materials of gossip; but I think that the minds 
of serious Liberals are exercised on a more important 
topic, which is the future foundation of the party 
finance. Roughly, I suppose, it costs from £70,000 to 
£80,000 to fight a General Election. The figure ought to 
be a good deal less when a Liberal Government realises 
the old Liberal policy of making the returning officer’s 
expenses a public charge. Is it not possible to provide the 
remainder from a recurring public appeal to the two 
main bodies of opinion for which Liberalism stands—the 
enlightened manufacturer and middle-class man who 
recognises the necessity of a continual process of social 
and economic betterment for the mass of the people, and 
the workmen who think that a Liberalism which means 
business can secure this betterment without the peril of 
reaction that a revolutionary programme entails? And 
is not the time coming when some such foundation for 
Liberal finance will have to be found if the party is to 
escape the fate of its Continental brethren? 


As for the Parliamentary party, it has recovered from 
the rather ridiculous flutter of last week ; but something 
of its fire and spirit has gone, and time will be wanted 
for its recovery. The same flatness of tone is evident 
in the Tory ranks. They were divided in feeling; 
but one section at least, which took the extreme 
view of the affair (one member even spending large 
sums on “investigations ’’) and worked it purely for party 
advantage, feels that, as things have turned out, no 
great disintegrating effect has been wrought, and there- 
fore that the stroke was manqué. That is the result 
of disproportionate handling. Society, of course, always 
anti-Liberal, takes the expected line of saying, in its 
accustomed forms of colloquial elegance, that the members 
of the Government are not only politically dangerous, 
but privately untrustworthy. They have always been 
hated ; now it is the fashion to affect to despise them. 
But here, again, this criticism derives a good deal of its 
bitterness from fear of the land campaign, for which the 
Cabinet has now fairly given the signal. The Marconi 
episode is over, and the suggestion that it will be raised 
again at the National Liberal Club in the shape of a 
recriminatory speech by the Chancellor is as unfounded 
as it is foolish. 


Except for such interest as is shown in the fact that 
it was Lord Lansdowne who began it, I do not find the 
political world greatly moved by the latest agrarian 
crusade. Human nature being what it is, the promise of 
a land campaign, headed by a junta of landowners, was 
bound to fall on sceptical ears, even to stir the cynical 
to sarcasms of the sort exemplified in Mr. Churchill’s 
thrust at the new “ Landlords’ Endowment Bill.’’ 
On the other hand, now that ex-Ministers are 
almost openly pegging out their claims in the next 
Cabinet, the incident is acknowledged to have some per- 
sonal significance—in offering, that is to say, as plain an 
indication as is usually given in advance in such matters, 
that the final word on those self-nominations is to rest 
not with Mr. Bonar Law but with Lord Lansdowne. 





A MORE competent piece of debating has not 
been heard for a long time than Mr. Churchill’s 
retort on Mr. Austen Chamberlain on the issues 
raised by the procedure of the Parliament Act in 
relation to this session’s Bills. Rhetorically, the attack 
had not been ineffective, for despite the energy with 
which Mr. Barnes took up his parable against the plague 
of “ Jaw-jaw-jaw, jabber-jabber-jabber,’’ Mr. Chamber- 
lain, by virtue of his much speaking, has become 
an orator of considerable power, not perhaps of the first 
class, but certainly high up in the second. Un- 
fortunately for this particular oration, its critic was able 
to show in a succession of brilliantly improvised 
sentences that it was stuffed with fallacies, which, to be 
candid, when Mr. Churchill had done with them, were 
only worth remembering for the sake of that lively 
exposure. Noting the Prime Minister’s beaming 
looks during the performance, some of his friends 
must have been reminded of what was once said 
of him by a former colleague, that what Mr. Asquith 
chiefly desired in his men was that they should “ show 
themselves up to their job.”’ 


Wuen Mr. Labouchere’s “ Life’’ appears next autumn, 
it will, I think, be found that the biographer, Mr. 
Thorold, has done justice to the side of “ Labby’s”’ 
personality without which no record of it would be com- 
plete or even intelligible, and that is his manner ef 
conversation. More than any man I ever knew, 
“Labby ”’ lived on and for talk. He aimed at and 
indeed attained to complete, or nearly complete, self- 
revelation ; and he loved to pass in cynical review the 
whole masquerade of political life. No such intel- 


ligent, unillusioned observer of politics and _poli- 
ticians lived through the later Victorian 
years, or looked at them through such Gulliver 
glasses of humorous, irreverent observation. Mr. 


Thorold has had ample opportunities of seeing this. 
side of “ Labby’s’’ character, for he knew his uncle 
closely for many years, and was on terms of almost daily 
intimacy during the period of the residence at Florence, 
when this long, strange, and not altogether vain career 
was seen by its owner in perspective. 


Criticat observers of the attitude of the crowd im 
the streets at the Church demonstration on Saturday 
last saw in it evidence of the weakness rather than of 
the strength of Anglicanism. When the Bishop of 
London, the successor of a long line of prelates whose 
history goes back to the days of the Heptarchy, and who 
is himself not only the chief pastor of the greatest city 
in the world, but the most popular member of the 
English Episcopate, put himself at the head of the Pad- 
dington detachment of the processionists, no cheer broke 
out from the spectators. Did they not know their 
bishop’s face? The atmosphere in the Park was the same. 
Parish after parish passed by the watching crowd, with its 
banner, and the people remained curious and irresponsive. 
Around the platforms, where those who had walked in 
the procession had gathered in force, one got something of 
the excitement of an ordinary Primrose League meeting. 
But how little religious feeling! The crowd was listless. 
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when the hymn, “The Church’s one Foundation,’’ was 
sung. But enthusiasm broke out and hats went off 
when the religious demonstration wound up with 
the National Anthem. To the average London crowd 
the Church is an official ecclesiastical appanage to the 
Monarchy, the religious establishment of the Tudors and 
Parliament. 
A WAYFARER. 





Life and Detters. 


THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST. 


Tue band in a London concert-room had just rendered 
with supreme skill the noble grief, the manly lamenta- 
tion, of the funeral march in the Heroic Symphony. To 
applaud seemed a profanation, and not to applaud an in- 
gratitude. We found ourselves hesitating between this 
choice of evils. It is a familiar dilemma; who does not 
know it? The pulse of that desolating rhythm still beats 
in your ears; your feet are tramping in time with the 
legion of all who have struggled, behind the bier of the 
lost hero. Beethoven is alive, and Napoleon is still the 
citizen general who flings the young armies of liberation 
against the allied tyrants of the older world. The 
applause breaks forth, and the illusion is gone; it was, 
after all, only a triumphant rendering of a printed score. 
As we mused thus, our eyes wandered over the sea 
of faces that turned gratefully towards the bow- 
ing conductor. They did not wander long. There was 
one strangely beautiful face which eclipsed the whole 
mass. It belonged to an Indian poet. Was he pleased, 
we asked ourselves, with this eloquent human European 
music? Music, we are apt to think, is a universal idiom, 
but our scale has never passed the narrow isthmus of 
Suez; our masterpieces are the unexported treasure of a 
continent. Certainly, he was pleased, for there was no 
misreading that sensitive face—he was pleased in his 
own manner. He seemed to acquiesce; from a great 
distance he even approved. The music had made some 
harmony with his pervading thoughts. A transient 
gleam of color had stained for him the “ white radiance 
of eternity’’; the gleam had passed and the radiance 
glowed the brighter. There followed the two gay move- 
ments which Berlioz compared to Funeral Games. Life 
renewed its course; the earth was glad to survive the 
hero; it seemed as though the multitude resumed its 
happy finitude, rebuked no longer by the terrible inspira- 
tion of his presence, and the awe of his death. We 
looked again, curious to see whether the Indian poet 
would still acquiesce. He had gone, but another 
striking, and, in its way, beautiful face caught our atten- 
tion. It belonged to one of the most notable intellects 
of our day, a statesman and a philosopher. He was cer- 
tainly pleased. He stood up; he eagerly applauded ; he 
radiated pleasure. He seemed entire and whole in the 
glow of his physical satisfaction. If he had come in 
pondering problems in metaphysics or manceuvres in 
politics, all that was gone. He lived in the moment, 
and the moment was good. We should not have singled 
him out as a mind typically Western, a temperament 
decidedly English. But as he stood up enthusiastic, and 
shook from him the whole universe of his habitual 
thoughts, the contrast of the two manners was strident. 
A fleeting, beautiful sound had passed across the musical 
silence of an Indian dream; an absorbing, sufficing 
pleasure had filled the consciousness of an English mind. 

There is nothing in all the commonplaces of con- 
temporary thought more tedious than the constant 
exaggeration of the contrast between Western activity 
and Eastern passivity. The more our own writers insist 
on the impenetrable mystery of the Eastern attitude, and 
the hopeless antagonism of the two habits of mind, the 
more do we feel that the process of comprehension has 
already begun. To see a barrier is to cross it in thought. 
To admit a mystery is to perceive our own limitation. 





It is something very notable which Mr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore is doing in the series of lectures in which he is 
expounding the Eastern attitude towards the problems 
of man and God, evil and finitude. He is explaining 
East to West and West to East, and it is an explanation 
which seems to restore for both the whole of a broken 
human ideal. We once met a gentle Eastern saint who 
had a simple formula which fitted this case. He was an 
Albanian, the abbot of a Dervish monastery, where he 
and his recluses sought the peace of contemplation amid 
the hates of warring races. All sin, said the Abbot, 
consists in saying, “I am good; you are evil.’’ The 
hasty Western who passes his hurried condemnation on 
the passivity of the East; the complacent Oriental who 
damns the vulgar activity of the West—each commits 
a deadly sin of affirming a partial ideal. Each misses 
the chance which experience and fellowship have brought 
him of attaining a balanced humanity. It is in the clash 
of races, as it is in the misunderstandings of the sexes ; 
each has something to give and to teach, which is neces- 
sary to the full development of both. 

The contrast is not in truth between passivity and 
activity. These are the habits coming from a 
diverse attitude of mind which reveals something far 
deeper than any habit of nerves and muscles. The 
Western mind takes its experience in moments. It adds 
pleasure to pleasure, achievement to achievement, and 
in each moment it seems satisfied and entire. The 
moment passes, and it hurries to the next. It is this 
absorption in the finite and the concrete which gives to 
our contemporary life its endless restlessness. It is not 
the mere worldling who seems to suffer most. He is at 
home amid his luxuries and his possessions, and we 
question whether, apart from his sophistication and his 
robustness, he differs greatly from his fellow in the East. 
The average sensual man thrives in every clime. It is 
the Western idealist who has a soul to lose who exhibits 
all the tragedy of this positive energy, this blind concen- 
tration in some finite end. His very charities and self- 
sacrifices lose half their value, because he makes them 
without the illumination of the religious spirit. He 
works for some reform, and because he does not see the 
Divine purpose unfolding itself in his energies, the 
present is intolerable because the end is not reached, and 
there comes to him in his absorption an impatience and 
an intolerance which robs his devotion of its beauty. A 
this follows a that in his experience. Absorbed in the 
particulars of time, he loses all sense of the eternal that 
finds its articulation and its expression in his energies. 
It is the opposite misfortune which assails the Oriental. 
He is not fettered by the things he can see or touch, 
nor vexed by the imperfections of uncompleted effort. 
He realises the Eternal in his meditations, and finds it 
ever complete. But it is an empty and an abstract 
Infinite that he sees, for it has not fired his will, or 
given feet and hands to his love. Satisfied to contem- 
plate its perfection, he has not sought to take his part 
as an actor in its self-interpretation, its evolution, its 
fulfilment. Paralysis is the penalty of this error, as 
restlessness is the punishment of the other. 

Something more, we think, than the correction of 
the fault of each may come of this novel effort of preach- 
ing to two continents, which Mr. Tagore has undertaken. 
It is a lesson in charity, and a summons to mutual help. 
When we hear him warning his own countrymen against 
the secluded enjoyment of their own solitary meditations, 
against their worshipping of God in a corner, when he 
shows them the human soul progressing along the broad 
highway of the world, and tells them that to neglect its 
immensity of achievement is to deny God, we feel no 
pride of racial superiority. For we know that the indict- 
ment of our own foibles is even more crushing. We also 
have divided the whole into a within and a without, 
and we have chosen to live in the outer court. The 
Western soul, he tells us, is mainly concerned with ex- 
tending itself outwards. So busied are we with the 


fulfilment of ourselves, that we hardly believe in our- 
selves. We insist on doing and becoming, we grasp at 
things and despoil the world, until there follows an in- 
toxication of power that is itself a species of blasphemous 
mysticism. We are launched so heartily on the stream 
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of evolution that we forget that there is anything which 
evolves. There is possible at length a meeting of East 
and West. In their marriage the West can teach the 
East that action alone unfolds the Eternal which medita- 
tion perceives ; the East can teach the West that action 
alone is worship when it moves from step to step with 
its eyes fixed on Eternity. 





THE APPEARANCE OF MERCURY. 


Ir used to be a favorite device with penny-wise flat- 
catchers at the old country fairs in France to erect a 
booth with the legend, ‘‘ Here for two sous you can see 
what God Himself cannot see!’’ On paying his penny 
and going inside, the curious investigater was conducted 
to a mirror, and told, ‘‘ Ici, Monsieur, vous voyez votre 
semblable: Dieu n’a pas de semblable!’’ In the evening 
sky to-night the lucky and keen-sighted observer—given 
fine weather and a clear outlook to the west—may see 
what the father of modern astronomy never saw. 
Copernicus, whose ‘‘ daring speculation ’’ that the sun 
was the centre of planetary movements cleared the way 
for Kepler and Newton and their successors, was con- 
demned by the luck of the game to do his observing 
among the mists of the Frisches Haff, in what is now 
Eastern Prussia, and they say that he went to his grave 
without ever having set eyes on the planet Mercury. 

The difficulty of seeing this planet, of course, arises 
from its proximity to the sun. Mercury is the innermost 
of all the planets—so far at least. as we know for certain, 
though others have been suspected—and like Venus, he 
is visible at intervals as a morning or an evening star. 
But he is so much nearer the sun than Venus that he 
can only be seen very close to the horizon, either before 
sunrise or after sunset, and in a climate like ours he is 
apt to be obscured by haze or mist ; in London, too, the 
perpetual smoke adds to the difficulty. But for the next 
two or three nights there is a better chance of seeing 
Mercury with the naked eye—with a telescope, of course, 
there is never any particular difficulty in the matter— 
than often presents itself to the English watcher of the 
skies. Mercury is approaching his greatest elongation, 
and he is also at his greatest possible height above the 
plane of the ecliptic, and close to his furthest distance 
from the sun. The union of all these causes has brought 
him to a more favorable position for being seen than 
will recur for quite a long time. He sets a full hour 
and a half after the sun—not till about ten minutes to 
ten, whereas sunset to-night is at 8.19 p.m. Find a 
view-point where the north-western horizon lies open— 
the seaside is the best—and look hard after sunset to 
about N.W. by W. for a star as bright as any except 
Sirius, which twinkles and flashes all the time—and if 
you see it, you may be satisfied that you have set eyes 
on the most elusive of all the planets, which even Coper- 
nicus never saw. 

Of course, it must not be assumed that because 
Mercury is so hard to see, he was not perfectly well 
known to the ancient astronomers, or has not been 
thoroughly studied by the moderns. Nowadays, the 
telescope has abolished much of the elusiveness of this 
planet; Mr. Lowell, indeed, prefers to observe Mercury 
in the full blaze of noontide. In the more favored 
climate of Greece or Egypt or Chaldea, where the science 
of star-gazing had its origin, Mercury is easy enough to 
see, and the Ptolemaic astronomers accordingly fitted him 
with the system of epicycles and deferents and eccentrics, 
growing ever more complicated as observations were more 
accurate, by means of which they tried to harmonise the 
facts of Nature with the erroneous theory that the earth 
on which we must live must be the centre of all the visible 
universe. 

Even to-day Mercury presents the astronomer with 
one or two problems that have not been definitely solved. 
Although we can pick him up at all times with a powerful 
telescope, he is so bathed in the blinding splendor of the 
sunlight—nine times as strong on his surface as on ours 
—that it is not easy to make out any definite markings 
on this planet. 





Consequently, the length of the | 


Mercurial day is still in dispute. The ‘‘ day ’’ or period 
in which each planet rotates is measured by the interval 
which elapses between the successive return of some well- 
defined marking to the same position, with the necessary 
corrections to allow for the movement of the earthly 
observatory. For most of the planets, the length of this 
day is almost as well known as that of our own. But 
Mercury offers so few visible markings that astronomers 
are not yet agreed how long his day is. Schroter, ‘‘ the 
Herschel of Germany,’’ who first tackled the problem 
seriously, thought that he could detect a mountain about 
eleven miles high on the planet, and by watching this 
made out the rotation period to be almost exactly the 
same as our own. (As a passing contribution to the 
discussion on the usefulness of war, one may note that 
an incidental result of the French occupation of Bremen 
in 1813 was the pillage of Schréter’s observatory, the 
destruction of all his records, and the ruin of his life’s 
work ; he died of a broken heart three years afterwards.) 
This value was accepted throughout the greater part of 
the nineteenth century, although so close an agreement 
with the terrestrial day gave rise to some suspicion. But 
in 1882 the famous Italian astronomer, Schiaparelli, who 
first called attention to the canals of Mars, took up the 
task afresh. He made his observations in the day-time, 
when Mercury is invisible without a good telescope, and 
soon came to the conclusion that the faint brownish 
stripes and streaks which could be discerned as faintly 
visible on his disc, when followed hour by hour, showed 
no rotation in any period comparable with the length of 
an earthly day. He ultimately came to the conclusion 
that the day and year of the planet were of equal length 
—t.e., that it completed a rotation on its own axis in 
the same time (about eighty-eight days) in which it com- 
pleted its revolution round the sun. Mr. Percival 
Lowell, the protagonist of the Martian canal-controversy, 
came to the same conclusion after a careful study of the 
planet at Flagstaff, his magnificent Arizona observatory 
—and in Mexico, where the climate is peculiarly favor- 
able to such observations. But a French astronomer, 
M. Leo Brenner, has still more recently been led to 
believe that Mercury rotates on his own axis in about 
thirty-four hours, and that the Schiaparelli-Lowell 
period of eighty-eight days is entirely inadmissible. 
Probably the best conclusion is that of Professor 
Newcome in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’’—that 
“‘ there is wide room for doubt on the question,’’ though 
the eighty-eight day period is most probably right. 

If it is true that the day and year of Mercury 
coincide, he presents a case unique among the planets, 
and very interesting to us on the earth as foreshadowing 
what we shall come to some day. Think for a moment 
what this proposition implies. If you walk round a post, 
keeping your face always turned to it, you will obviously 
have faced to every point of the compass in turn when 
you have completed your circuit ; in other words, you will 
have turned round once on your own axis in the same 
time as you have circumnavigated the post. Hence it 
follows that, if the day (axial rotation period) and the 
year (orbital revolution period) of a planet are the same, 
that planet will always present the same face to the sun. 
On one side perpetual day will reign; on the other, a 
horrid perpetual night. Not only so—but on the day 
side, it will always be high noon at one place, always 
three o’clock (as in the lotus land) at another. The 
Mad Hatter’s tea-party, where it was always six o’clock 
and always tea-time, could have been given in Mercury 
without any interference with the laws of nature. As 
a matter of fact, things are modified a little by what is 
called libration or ‘‘swinging’’ in the motions of 
Mercury. This phenomenon limits the regions of per- 
petual day and perpetual night te about three-eighths 
of the planet’s surface in each case. In the remaining 
quarter of the globe, there still is a shifting of daylight 
and dark. There the sun rises and sets in a fashion, 
though it never ascends very far in the sky. 

For those who are fond of “‘ eating up Time’s cake ”’ 
in the fashion of James Thomson or Mr. H. G. Wells, 
the present condition of Mercury—if his day and year 
really coincide in point of length—suggests a rather 
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fascinating speculation as to the future of our own world. 
There can be no doubt that we also shall one day arrive 
at the same state of things. Sir George Darwin has 
sufficiently established the fact that the earth is a clock 
which is constantly losing time. Once it spun far 
quicker than it does now, and when it went round in 
about three hours, the so-called centrifugal force so far 
over-balanced the forces of cohesion and gravity that it 
burst in two, like a giant fly-wheel with a flaw in it. 
The smaller fragment ultimately became the moon—and 
some people have thought that the great basin of the 
Pacific Ocean still marks the scar which was left by the 
loss of our satellite. The rotation of earth and moon 
alike was being constantly slowed down by the friction- 
brake of the tides—tides at first formed in the actual 
fluid substance of earth and moon, and afterwards, as 
at present, in the oceans. The retardation of the moon 
has already brought it, with regard to the earth, into 
the state in which Mercury is held by Schiaparelli and 
Lowell to be with regard to the sun. The moon always 
presents thé same face to the earth, because the tidal 
brake has slowed its rotation period down to its 
revolution period. This brake is still at work on the 
earth, causing us to lose a few seconds in a century, and 
so infinitesimally increasing the length of the day. 

Ultimately, no doubt, the day will be as long as the 
year, and then we shall live under the same conditions 
as now seem to obtain in Mercury, with perpetual day 
on one hemisphere and perpetual night on the other. 
Or, rather, thanks again to the blessed influence of 
libration, there will be an intermediate zone where day 
and night, summer and winter, will still modestly 
alternate. When that day comes, we can hardly con- 
ceive the possibility of human habitation on either the 
all-day or all-night portion. The one will be burnt up, 
the other frozen stark. If humanity still exists, it will 
seemingly have to content itself with the small area of 
the zone which still has some alternation of day and 
night. But, of course, long before we reach that stage, 
the sun may have cooled off so far that the earth as a 
whole will be frozen out, whilst Mercury, which is now 
subject to a torrid heat that would inhibit any 
conceivable form of life, may have become quite a com- 
fortable planet. Shall we have discovered, as Mr. Wells 
thinks, some etherial biplane which will enable us to 
shift the sphere of human activities to that planet? Or 
shall we just have to go under, with all our history and 
great destinies? A trifling meditation on these appalling 
certainties leaves us mightily incurious about the upshot 
of Ulster or the plans of Germany. 





A LITTLE TOUR IN ENGLAND. 
An enthusiast, writing in a recent “Daily Mail”’ in 
support of Mr. Kipling’s claim to the Laureate’s bays, 
asserted that “he more than any other man has im- 
pressed upon ‘ England’ the fact that she is not a nation 
but an Empire.’”’ The word “ England ’’ was scornfully 
put in inverted commas. When we read this sentence 
our thoughts turned to some lines of an old-time English 
poet, a patriot too, in his parochial Warwickshire way :— 
“This royal throne of kings, this sceptr’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-Paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war. 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house 

Against the envy of less happier lands. 

This blesséd plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, R 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home 

As is the Sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 

Of the world’s Ransom, Blessed Mary’s Son, ar 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land .. . 

England bound in with the triumphant sea.” 
Such was the lyric ecstasy that the thought of England 
awoke in this old-time Little Englander. England “ not 
a nation,’’ forsooth ! Mr. Kipling, by the way, has in 
snatches written excellently of Sussex and of England. 
But it is “this blesséd plot,’”’ “ this little world,’’ that 





is the fountain of his truest inspiration, not the thought 
that we aro fellow-citizens with the Sepoys. One is 
glad to quote this Shaksperean passage, because in it 
one catches a glimpse of the mystical background which 
is behind all the poet’s work, as it was behind the life 
of all the England of his time, and of which one still 
feels the presence amid the works which it created and 
inspired, abbey and college and cathedral, all over the 
land, of course, and not least in Southern and Western 
England. 

We went lately on a little tour in that same English 
country, in the South and in the West, to Oxford and 
Fairford, and Glastonbury and Wells. Going southward 
and westward from the Fens, and going about south- 
west England in the bright June weather, the country 
everywhere seemed “another Eden, demi-Paradise.”’ 

We set out, the writer and a companion, first for 
Oxford, which was to be our starting-point. For our own 
part we are accustomed to think of Oxford as the city 
of the dreaming gardens. We had not been there for 
some fourteen years, and it was renewing an old delight 
to wander from Wadham to Merton, and from Worcester 
to St. John’s. We can never decide which of all these 
gardens is the most beautiful. The Brasenose window- 
boxes were dazzling as of old in the June sunshine, and 
the view of dome and spire seen from the Quad as noble. 
A very happy tortoise basked in the sun, and briskly 
rubbled the green grass. The deer at Magdalen still 
came to be fed. These green and still and sunny places 
were for the most part solitary, though here and there 
we came on little groups in flannels and white frocks, 
toying with strawberries and iced coffee beneath the 
trees. In theentrancing garden of New College, a pastoral 
play was proceeding—the play scene from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’’ We were. glad to begin our tour in 
England with Shakspere. It is very fitting that he 
should be acted at Oxford. Shakspere was himself what 
Oxford is—the humanist child of the Christian tradition, 
which made it and him. The delightful Cotswold rustics 
playing at Athens, true creatures of Shakspere’s brain, 
or rather true Cotswold rustics seen with Shakspere’s 
eyes, were represented by a party of working men. 
Wall and Moonshine played their quaint parts, the Lion 
roared, and Thisbe wailed “I be only actin’,’’ the last 
interpolated, reassuringly. It all went charmingly, 
played to a gay company in that green sunny setting, 
“@ marvellous convenient place for that rehearsal.’’ 
Oxford is very humanist, but there one never can forget 
for long the tradition that gave it birth. At All Souls, 
for instance, one of the Fellows was acting as cicerone 
to a party whom he had evidently just been entertaining 
at luncheon. He explained that the College had been 
founded in aid of the souls of the faithful departed 
who had died in the French Wars. “I thought so,’’ 
exclaimed a lady, enthusiastically ; “I thought it had 
something to do with the beautiful old thoughts about 
the souls wandering around.’’ The beautiful old 
thoughts had certainly much to do with producing 
Oxford, and ghosts of the past still wander there. 

The next day we sat in Fairford Church, and 
thought of the world. We wondered, as so often, at the 
magnificence and completeness of the medieval presenta- 
tion of the scheme of things imaged in the Fairford 
walls of glass. The medievals like St. Thomas, like 
Dante, had a certain all-embracing totality in their 
rendering of their thought. The West window—of 
which, by the way, the upper light is a mere modern 
copy, the original glass having been stolen in Birming- 
ham, where it was sent to be repaired—depicts the Last 
Judgment. In the old glass, in the lower part of the 
window, there is a particularly wonderful St. Michael, 
with diaphanous butterfly wings. As one looked at 
these things, some characteristically medieval lines ran 


in one’s head; they express the point of view as well 
as any :— 


*‘Liber scriptus proferetur 
In quo totum continetur 
De quo mundus judicetur.” 
We question whether the familiar rendering about 
“all has been recorded,’’ in which the idea of accusation 
is the only one suggested, exhausts the meaning of 
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“totum continetur.’’ A “liber scriptus’’ of some sort 
there must be, if there is a moral government of the 
world, a record permanent and available ; but that record 
contains everything. Part of the “totum’”’ which 
really belongs to humanity, by which its destiny is 
determined, what it is, what it is worth, is the story 
depicted on the Fairford glass. “ Liber scriptus—liber 
pictus.’’ In the volume of the book that story is 
written—think of it how you will. In a lesser sense 
we may also say, “in quo totum continetur’”’ of this 
glass. That the persecutors, for instance, all in lovely 
blues and greens, should have a line of windows to them- 
selves on the North side of the church is perhaps a 
unique distinction. This series only reaches from Herod 
to Nero; but there are two or three whose identity 
the modern experts are hard put to to determine. A 
medieval child would probably have had no difficulty 
with them. 

In Fairford the mystical past almost eclipses the 
humanist present ; but this also is here very delightful. 
The picture postcards in the shops show not only old 
glass, but big trout caught in its stream, and huge 
catches of crayfish taken by the villagers on warm 
autumn evenings. Fario and the river-lobster, those 
pleasant denizens of clear, fresh waters, have not yet 
been poisoned or driven away. But we were most pleased 
in Fairford by two children of a rare and elfin beauty, 
a boy and a girl, whom on the evening we were there 
we found playing in the village street. The little girl 
was a sort of spirit of delightful motion; as she spoke, 
she danced; the boy, a year or two older, had a grave 
and noble face beneath his mass of curls. They told 
us much of the wonders of their native place, the new 
buildings, the sports shortly to be held in the park; 
finally, they lighted candles and conducted us to inspect 
the police cells. ‘‘ I seen those windows tons o’ times,’’ 
said the little girl, still dancing. “ There’s the Brazen 
Serpent and the Twelve Disciples,’’ said the boy. “In 
the West window,’’ went on the little girl, “there’s a 
man standing with his feet on a ball. I seen a man in 
Fairford with his fees on a ball. He rolled it along 
standing on it, and he went all down the street.” 

From Fairford, where the railway stops, we drove 
to Cirencester. “The year’s just in its plumage,’’ the 
friendly driver remarked, the pleasant Cotswold accent 
audible in his speech. Nothing had prepared us for the 
magnificence of the church we found at Cirencester, but 
we did not delay as we wished to press on to Wells. 

About Wells volumes might be written. George 
Gissing, in the “ Private Papers of Henry Rycroft,’’ if 
we remember rightly, speaks of the unequalled beauty 
of the walk by the moat round the Palace grounds. He 
speaks of it as a kind of type and climax of all the beauty 
of England. If our whole little journey was a revelation 
of the beauty of England, Wells was a revelation of the 
beauty of an English cathedral; we mean, not merely 
architecturally, but as existing to-day, and living its own 
proper life. So much is said of the deadness of English 
cathedrals; it is contrasted with the life and fervor and 
activity of foreign shrines; the English Morning 
Prayer is compared with the Mass it superseded. We 
have before now said such things ourselves, but we found 
something very illuminating and reconciling in the 
Matins of Wells. We heard the service under the great 
clock, with its cavalier marking the quarters and its 
whole tournament clashing out at the hour. We thought 
of Bishop Ken, and of the Morning and Evening Hymns 
sung such countless times by old-fashioned English 
Churchpeople at their quiet worship. Wells stands in 
the west of the world, a peaceful, holy city, almost a 
village; it has green fields about it. As to the cathe- 
dral, there is no pile of such majesty in England; no 
church, we think, so serene. It is more moving to the 
mind than either York or Lincoln. Unlike so many 
foreign cathedrals one sees all about it; one walks 
round it amid the gardens in which it is embowered. 
We cannot speak of details; the cloisters, the steps 
which rise like a tumultuous sea to the Chapter House. 
These Palace Gardens can compare with the garden of 
an Oxford college. We walked round the moat inside 
the grounds and pilfered the wild strawberries. 





In such places, in England or abroad, one thinks 
of Paul and the Twelve. To them, no doubt, the hot 
June night in Nero’s gardens, with its flare of living 
torches, was but a passing show; from beyond such 
transitory scenes, invisible but real hands were stretched 
to receive them into an eternal world; but did they in 
any way foresee the magnificence with which their 
memories would be perpetuated among men? One likes 
to think so. 


**On cross or block as they lay down 
They heard innumerable bells; 
Paul saw his Dome in London town, 
And Andrew his great church at Wells.”’ 

We have left no space to speak of Glastonbury. It 
is a place we all our lives had dreamed of, the cradle 
of the Faith in England. As to Les Aliscamps, at Arles, 
the great and noble were brought hither to be laid near 
the Saints, and to rise up hard by those who at any rate 
were sure of Heaven. It thrilled one to hear of Henry 
Plantagenet being told by a bard in Ireland of the 
spot where Arthur and Guinevere were laid, and of the 
finding of Arthur’s bones and a long yellow tress of the 
hair of Guinevere, which, on being touched, fell into 
dust. Such things give one a sense of the fleeting 
passage of the centuries, and bring the long past near 
to us. We were pleased with the spectacle of the 
Abbot’s Kitchen, with its substantial air of comfort, 
and, most of all, with the Abbot’s barn, a big cruciform 
building like a cathedral, with the symbols of the 
Evangelists still on its four sides. A laborer working in 
it told us that St. Matthew’s Angel had been worn away 
by the eastern storms. We saw this on our way to the 
Tor, the green hill outside the city, up which, in the 
year 1539, the last Abbot of Glastonbury, Richard 
Whiting, was dragged to execution, on a charge of 
robbing the Abbey. 





The Drama. 


IN THE WRONG KEY. 


“ Elizabeth Cooper,” By George Moore. Produced by the 
Stage Society at the Haymarket Theatre. 


Martin ... one Epitn Evans. 
Sebastian Dayne REGINALD OWEN. 
Mrs. Dayne Emity Luck. 


. Joy CHaTwyn. 

. C. V. FRance. 
Godby ... ee = - KENYON MUSGRAVE. 
Countess von Hoenstadt ... .. Mrrtum Lewes. 

THE loves of the middle-aged! What an enchanting 

subject! And how well suited to the pen of Mr. George 

Moore, who has been writing about it nearly all his life! 

Who so admirably equipped as he to exhibit the man of 

fifty, drawing from Art, from Nature, from the Schools 

material for the cutting out of mere Youth in the serious 
business of philandering? If this was not the theme of 

“ Elizabeth Cooper,’’ it ought to have been. There were 

long moments of the play when it seemed evident that this 

and no other was Mr. Moore’s intention. If not, why 
does he create Mr. Lewis Davenant, man of taste, of 
letters, and of experience? Why suggest (more suo) Mr. 

Davenant’s waning color-sense in stockings, and 

growing tenderness for his rose-garden? Why pro- 

vide Mr. Davenant with a secretary of twenty- 
five, in love with love, and burning for an 
affair? And why, oh why, throw to these two 
gentlemen a Viennese précieuse (period, late Goethe)? 

The précieuse is conceived as everything that she 

should be. She is something of a flirt, something 

of a coarsened Bettina von Arnim, vaguely but not 

badly drawn. She has fallen, we are assured, into a 

kind of half-sick, half-literary fancy for the author of 

Davenant’s play, ‘‘ Elizabeth Cooper,’’ which is to be 

performed at Vienna. Here, then, is an opening 

for a pleasant masquerade. Let the secretary, who 
in his turn has fallen in love with the Countess’s 
miniature, speed him to Vienna, and let youth and 
rawness, aping ripeness and fame, win their way to the 
heart of the précieuse, only for her to be disillusioned, and 
to fall at the feet of conquering fifty. Before the play 
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had advanced far, I had framed a dozen agreeable antici- 
pations of this issue, and imagined a score of speeches in 
the excellent style of the baronet (I forget his name) who 
was so long and so deplorably in love with Evelyn Innes. 

Every one of these forecasts of pleasure did Mr. 
Moore dash to the ground. The lady prefers the 
Secretary, and even commits the unpardonable offence 
of marrying him. Davenant prefers his dinner. She 
never mistook Dayne for Davenant at all ; never was bored 
with her young lover, so unlike what the author of 
‘‘ Elizabeth Cooper’? must have been; never had a 
revulsion on discovering the difference between genius and 
engaging dufierdom. Her assumption of these feelings 
proves to be a meaningless pretence. Davenant was no 
more moved by her than she by Davenant. There is no 
animating rapier-play between artful middle-age and 
callous boyhood ; very little about old Chelsea, old wine, 
silk pyjamas, the right way to tie a necktie, and the true 
manner of holding a lady’s hand; hardly anything, 
indeed, characteristic and Moorish about Love. In fact, 
though the play ends with a dinner-party, it might just 
as well have been wound up with a wedding-breakfast. 

This nullity of workmanship is the moreexasperating, 
because, as I have suggested, the setting of the play did 
promise to yield what Mr. Gilbert Cannan, in an 
excellent phrase, calls “ serious 7.e., imaginative amuse- 
ment.’’ Davenant, with his dry sedateness, kindliness, 
wisdom of the world and of books, was almost a 
character; old enough in type, but studied with some 
freshness, and with touches of the reflective humor in 
which Mr. Moore excels. The romantic Countess (briskly, 
if a little roughly, played by Miss Miriam Lewes) seemed 
for a few moments to frisk with quite Meredithian 
freakishness. But either Mr. Moore is too young to 
our drama to resist its poorest conventions, or he is too 
accustomed to talk round his characters to see them in 
the sharp lights which the theatre demands, or to impart 
to them any true dramatic movement. Two kinds of 
play might have been framed out of “ Elizabeth Cooper.”’ 
It might have made an excellent farce of sham amorism. 
The lady might have had her bout of make-believe attrac- 
tion, the gentleman his, and then youth could have been 
duly paired off with youth. Or the author’s mind could 
have been shown at play on a theme of almost pathetic 
interest, the last engagement (or the last but one) of an 
experienced general on a field strewn with the trophies of 
past victories. But Davenant has no Waterloo ; not even 
a Leipzig. One doubts whether he ever saw a stricken 
field. He is a Fogey, with a turn for literature. And 
the Viennese Countess is no more glittering stuff than 
he. She is not even a genuine romantic, for the soul that 
she presumably infused into her letters to the author of 
‘“‘ Elizabeth Cooper’’ dries up in the emptiest cf love- 
affairs. The play, which is all upholstery, is not even 
dressed with care, save for the charming interior of the 
house at Rockminster. It makes a sort of an aim at a 
costume play. But there is not a touch of imaginative 
archaism about it, and in this respect it compares quite 
unfavorably with Mr. Bennett’s slight but agreeably 
finished ‘‘ Milestones. The dialogue is of to-day—who 
thought of an Anglo-German misunderstanding in 1860 ?— 
and most of the dresses are of the Victorian ’sixties, with 
a lapse, in the case of Sebastian Dayne, to the dandyism 
of the ’thirties. Probably, as I have said, if Mr. Moore 
had written earlier for the theatre, he would have written 
better; or it may be that his inquisitive mood and 
deliberate forms of expression could never have been at 
home there. But it is curious that so highly-trained an 
artist should be unable to strike the right key, or, 
having struck it, to maintain it. 

H. W. M. 





Slusic. 


“BORIS GODOUNOV.”’ 


More than forty years have passed since Moussorgsky 
composed ‘‘ Boris Godounov ’’as one of the operas which 





were to regenerate the Russian operatic stage. The work 
is an expression of the aims of César Cui, Borodin, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, the leaders of the most vital move- 
ment in nineteenth-century music. ‘‘ Boris Godounov ”’ 
was composed before any of the later works of Wagner 
were known. That is one fact which must be borne in 
mind in listening to Moussorgsky’s musical pageant. 
From that point of view, “ Boris Godounov.” is an extra- 
ordinary production, for it is essentially a Wagnerian 
music-Drama in its aims and in its manner. Much could 
be written, indeed, on ‘‘ Boris Godounov’’ as an inde- 
pendent outcome of Wagner’s theories—for no doubt 
the leaders of the new Russian School had read “ Opera 
and Drama,” although they could have heard no music 
later than “ Lohengrin,’’ which, by the way, appears to 
have influenced Moussorgsky. I do not intend, however, 
to criticise “‘ Boris Godounov ’’ from the esthetic point of 
view, nor to subject it to the narrow musical criticism 
which would seize on its technical weaknesses, pointing 
out how it falls short of this or that standard of tech- 
nique. Such criticism is futile. The middle-aged 
Wagnerian, unconscious of his middle-age, who will 
accept nothing since Wagner, just as the middle-aged 
Mendelssohnian could see no virtue in anything that 
came from Bayreuth, and the ultra-modern who scoffs at 
Wagner as the last of the rhetorical school, and has an 
ear attuned to naught but discords and experiments in 
the musical scale, will find common ground in abusing 
“ Boris Godounov,”’ or, at the least, in patronising it 
with faint praise as an example of tentative reform. ‘The 
score could be criticised, too, as showing how folk-music 
may be woven into a texture of what may be called “‘ art- 
music,’’ and we might be told that the two cannot be 
combined without violence to one or the other. 

All such criticism is unfair to ‘‘ Boris Godounov.’’ 
It is a work which must be taken on its own merits, both 
as drama end as music, for it really falls into no settled 
category. You might as well criticise old Italian pic- 
tures for their want of perspective and atmosphere. When 
you have made the criticism, you have only recorded the 
fact that they have no true perspective and no atmos- 
phere, and you have not touched on their positive merits 
of decoration. Let me confess, then, that Moussorgsky’s 
musical pageant gave me a strange thrill at Drury Lane 
on Tuesday night. What a pleasure it was to see an 
opera which dealt, in some sort, with realities, and 
neither obscured them with the pseudo-symbolism of the 
German School nor gave us the glorification of eroticism 
of the Latin races! The very faults of Poushkin and 
Karamzin’s libretto are virtues, properly considered. At 
first the seven tableaux (as the opera is now performed) 
seem disconnected, for the action is not in any sense con- 
tinuous; but when you have left the theatre, it slowly 
dawns on the imagination that Poushkin and Mous- 
sorgsky have made a strange period in Russia’s strange 
history real and impressive. It is not only that you have 
seen Boris Godounov (that Muscovy Macbeth!) in the 
flesh, but you have seen him against the telling back- 
ground of his period. A great dramatist might have 
drawn Boris more subtly, making him a more complex 
figure; he might have more clearly indicated the kind 
of human souls whom Boris ruled wisely, as far as his 
narrow egotism would permit; he might have cynically 
drawn the character of the ‘‘false Dmitri’’ as a lie 
triumphing over another lie. You would then, perhaps, 
have had a clearer idea of these strange protagonists in 
the Saga of Tsardom, but the sense of broad reality would 
have been lost. In “ Boris Godounov ’’ you have bold, 
crude frescoes of history, and in these frescoes the 
principal figures are in their proper proportion. All is 
not pomp and pageantry in Poushkin’s drama, for 
through it runs the sorrow of an oppressed people, and 
in Moussorgsky’s music you hear the voice which the 
Boris Godounovs and the Dmitris of the world 


never hear, and fall to their ruin through not hearing it. 

The opera opens with the prayers of the people for 
a Tsar to protect them. In the next tableau we see the 
prayer answered, and Boris Godounov, a tall, sinister 
figure, with his Tartar face clouded with dark thoughts, 
walking slowly through the kneeling people to his 
The opera ends with the meeting of the 


coronation. 
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Duma in the Kremlin, at which the dying Boris pleads 
for his son as his successor, although he foresees that the 
reins will be snatched by the ‘‘ false Dmitri,’’ the man 
who pretends to be the Dmitri Ivanovitch, whose murder 
Boris had encompassed years before, when the second 
son of Ivan the Terrible had barred the steps of the 
throne to the ambitious and unscrupulous Boyard. And 
all through the opera you hear the voice of the people 
in the choruses which Moussorgsky and Poushkin have 
made a veritable commentary on the drama. That voice 
has a definite and articulate expression in the utterance 
of an idiot. The revolt in favor of the ‘‘ false Dmitri ”’ 
has been successfully begun. To the idiot, however, it 
is but a variation of misery. 
“Flow, ah! flow, my bitter tears, 

Weep, lament, all ye true believers! 

Woe and sorrow always! 

Lament, Russian folk, poor hungry folk! ’’* 
The picture of Russia in the years following the death 
of Ivan the Terrible is not all gloom, however. Scattered 
up and down the work you hear beautiful little folk- 
songs, and snatches of religious music, and there is a 
humorous scene in an inn, with rollicky folk-songs for 
the hostess and a drunken beggar, who might have lived 
in the pages of our own Chaucer. Nor is Boris Godounov 
himself dehumanised, either musically or dramatically. 
One of the most dramatic scenes in the opera is a 
tableau which shows us the powerful Boyard with his 
little son and daughter. The seene opens delightfully 
with a clapping game for the children and their nurse, 
and there is dramatic fitness in making Boris Godounov 
torn with remorse when he thinks of that child of Ivan 
whom he had done to death. Naturally one is reminded 
of Macbeth and Banquo’s ghost, but that may pass. 

So much material, and I have not touched on the 
love of Marina for Dmitri, and the songs of her girl 
friends, makes the seven tableaux very crowded, but it 
also has the merit of making them seem pictures of life. 
Moussorgsky’s music heightens this sensation of reality, 
for, whatever purists may say, the amalgam of folk-music 
and art-music is most skilfully done. The very naiveté 
of the score, its want of musical development, its lack of 
contrapuntal devices dear to the musician, and the 
barbaric noise of its climaxes (in which one detects the 
hand of Rimsky-Korsakov) all help the general effect. 
I would no more change a bar in “ Boris Godounov ’”’ 
than I would tone down the glaring blues, yellows, and 
reds of Russian embroidery or pottery. The music is 
absolutely in keeping with the subject; and, moreover, 
is fitted to the scrappy completeness of the drama. 
Much of the music sounds old-fashioned now ; the experi- 
ments in dissonance are puerile compared with the 
achievements of Strauss, or the attempts of Scriabine ; 
there is a curious limitation of harmony ; and the scoring 
is often monotonous in its recapitulation of effects. Yet 
I would change nothing, for the whole opera, dra- 
matically, musically, and pictorially, is organic. It 
must be accepted or rejected as a whole. In any case 
a critic worth his salt must note that Moussorgsky had 
a specific talent for writing easy, semi-melodious 
declamation, and that he had an extraordinary gift for 
hitting off the dramatic ideas and situations by the 
simplest of means. In this respect he reminds me of 
Puccini. 

The performance of the work deserves an article to 
itself. Sir Joseph Beecham has brought over the com- 
pany of the Imperial Opera at St Petersburg. Never 
have we seen such an ensemble on the opera stage. The 
choruses were sung to perfection, and the company does 
not include a single artist who cannot act as well as 
sing. For the first time on the opera stage in London 
we have seen artists who can sing their parts without 
destroying the illusion by keeping an anxious eye on the 
conductor. M. Cooper (a Russian in spite of his name) 
is a splendid conductor, and the scenery of M. K. Juon 
is an excellent adaptation of the new ideas of stage 
decoration. The tableau representing the progress of 
Godounov to his coronation is most daring and original. 
Above all, there is M. Chaliapine, whose fame has long 








* Mrs. Rosa Newmarch’s translation. 








since reached this suburban City of Europe. He has a 
beautiful basso-cantate voice of great range and extra- 
ordinary flexibility, and he sings with astonishing ease 
considering the volume of his tone. Moreover, he is a 
great actor, and his Boris Godounov is a commanding 
figure. No actor on the opera stage within a memory 
of a quarter of a century and more is the equal of M. 
Chaliapine as actor. Compared with him, the others 
have been poseurs, and not actors. The great scene of 
Godounov’s vision of the murdered Dmitri and his final 
death were acted with such intensity, emotion, and 
restraint that I must class M. Chaliapine with the 
greatest actors of the ordinary stage. Drury Lane 
Theatre, the scene of much fine acting in the past, has 
never seen anything to surpass M. Chaliapine’s Boris 
Godounov. 
E. A. BauGcHan. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE CHANCES OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is with considerable hesitation that I begin 
a letter on this subject. The immediate situation may 
have been completely changed before these words are read 
in England ; and the future is as much a matter of hopes 
and fears, speculations and guesses, in Peking as it is in 
London. No one in China, native or foreign; can fore- 
cast what may happen from day to day, still less what 
may happen ten years or half a century hence. The 
central personage, Yuan Shih Kai, has the reputation 
of never speaking before he acts. He lives, like a medieval 
despot, locked, bolted, and barred against intruders, 
with the fear of assassination always before his eyes. 
At any moment he may effect a coup d’état, and send the 
National Assembly about its business. But whether he 
will do this, and, if so, what he will do after it, what 
his policy is, in short, for the nearer or remoter future, 
nobody knows. Probably he does not know himself; 
for greater men than he, a Julius Cesar or a Cromwell, 
seem to have lived from hand to mouth, and died without 
any more positive policy of reconstruction. Under these 
circumstances, the most that it seems profitable to 
attempt is an analysis of the more important factors in 
the situation. 

The Chinese revolution, it is generally agreed, has 
finally settled one point. It has got rid of the Manchus. 
Amid all the conflicting views and opinions with which 
I have come in contact, I have never heard anyone 
suggest the possibility of a Manchu restoration. On 
that side the Chinese revolution, it would appear, has 
been more quickly and decisively successful than either 
the English revolution of 1640 or the French of 1789. 
For after twenty years England recalled the Stuarts, 
with most of their abuses; and it took France half a 
century finally to expel the Bourbons and Orleanists. 
The Manchus, one understands, long before the revolu- 
tion had lost the loyalty and affection of the nation. 
They have departed unregretted—one might almost say, 
unnoticed. 

Formally, China is now a Republic, under a pro- 
visional constitution; Yuan Shih Kai is provisional 
President, and a National Assembly is sitting to draft 
a permanent constitution. It is Yuan Shih Kai’s legal 
duty to govern until the permanent President is elected 
by the Assembly, the Assembly being at liberty either to 
appoint him or anyone else. But no one supposes that 
the provisional President will confine himself to this 
waiting ré/e. It is understood that he intends not only 
to retain the executive power but to see that the con- 
stitution makes that power real and comprehensive. 
Briefly, he means to be President on the American 
model; while the Kuo-ming-tang, or southern party, 
which has a majority in the Senate, and can sometimes 
command one in the other house, desires a President 
on the French plan, with the real power vested in 
Ministers responsible to the Assembly. This, of course, 
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is a vital question, and it is not likely that Yuan will 
permit it to be settled against his wishes by the majority 
of the Assembly. If necessary, it is to be supposed he 
will intervene by force, and play the Cromwell to his 
Parliament. One possibility, therefore, of the immediate 
future is a military dictatorship; inaugurated, perhaps, 
by a second civil war. Even the foundation of a Yuan 
dynasty is conceivable; though it seems hardly likely 
such a dynasty could have a long duration without con- 
ceding some form of representative institutions in a 
country where all intelligent people are becoming more 
and more permeated with the Western doctrine of self- 
government. 

On the other hand, a Republican constitution may 
be drafted, such as Yuan would accept, and he may be 
elected the first President under it. To carry this policy 
out successfully, not merely to construct a constitution 
but to make it work, will, of course, be a very difficult 
task. It has been difficult in Western countries no less 
than in Eastern. It took France nearly a century before 
she finally settled down to the Republican form of 
government ; and, of course, during all that time critics 
were saying that the French are fundamentally incapable 
of self-government, as they now say of China. The diffi- 
culties in China are negative rather than positive. There is 
no passionate loyalty to the old form of government to be 
overcome. But, except among a small group of foreign- 
educated students, there is no enthusiasm for or com- 
prehension of the new one. The mass of the Chinese 
have always regarded government as an instrument for 
taxation and punishment. Their daily life has been 
ordered by the customs of the family and the village. 
Clearly, a generation or two must pass before they can be 
educated into comprehension of what representative 
government means. To make up for this popular inertia 
and incomprehension there is not, as there was in France, 
an active, educated middle class. Students returned 
from abroad are almost the only people in the empire 
who either desire or comprehend representative govern- 
ment; and they have no experience of working it. 
Clearly, therefore, for some time to come Republicanism 
in China would mean the government of the country by 
this class. Whether they will be capable of the task 
depends partly on themselves, but largely on 
whether or no they can secure the loyal co-operation 
of Yuan Shih Kai and his army. The provisional 
President has it in his power to make or mar representa- 
tive government in China. Which he will choose to do, 
no one knows. 

I have written, so far, as if China were mistress of 
her own destinies. But, of course, she is not. There 
are the foreign Powers to be reckoned with; and the 
Powers, after a long hesitation, have put their money 
on Yuan Shih Kai. This ought to be clearly understood. 
The new quintuple loan is not a loan to China; it is a 
loan to the executive, in defiance of formal and public 
protest by both houses of the legislature. Whether or 
no the loan contract signed by the provisional President 
without the sanction of the Assembly is constitutionally 
and legally binding on China, is a point that is hotly 
debated. But, from the point of view of the Powers, 
that debate is academic. They will see that they get 
their money; and, of course, in order to get it they 
will intervene, if necessary, in support of Yuan Shih Kai 
against all parties that oppose him. The Powers, in 
short, by making this loan, have made themselves 
arbiters of the internal destiny of China. They will 
not allow a Republic if Yuan Shih Kai is determined to 
have a Dictatorship; they will not allow a President on 
the French model if he is determined to be one on the 
American model. That is the first effect of the new 
loan. The second is that the collection of the salt tax 
is now put under foreign control ; and this must mean a 
much more serious interference with Chinese autonomy 
than the control of the maritime customs. Lastly, the 
loan is to be applied almost entirely to unproductive 
purposes (a considerable proportion of it to extinguishing 
arrears on old debts), and it is admitted that in four 
months China will be applying to the Powers again. 
With a new loan, new political conditions, no doubt, 
will be exacted. And one of the “ solutions”’ antici- 
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pated, with indifference, with regret, or with satisfaction 
by foreigners, is either the partition of China into 
‘“ spheres of influence,’’ or a joint control by the com- 
bined Powers. 

Taking all these factors into consideration, it would 
seem that the successful establishment of a free and 
independent Republic in the near future is but a slender 
chance in China. Perhaps, however, it matters com- 
paratively little for the moment what the form of govern- 
ment may be. The all-pressing question is whether 
China can maintain her independence. A_ strong 
government with an active policy of developing the 
resources of the country and reorganising its finances 
with the help of Europeans and Americans, is what 
China for the moment needs. And if Yuan Shih Kai is 
a true patriot and a man of ability, his rule, for the 
time being, even if it were absolute, might be of more 
service to China than a divided and incompetent 
Republican Government. But zs Yuan Shih Kai a 
patriot and a man of ability? If he is not, he will fall, 
no doubt, into the hand of the foreigners, and the old 
tragic tale will be repeated—the subjugation’ of a great 
nation, in the throes of an internal conflict for reform, 
by the greed, the cynicism, and the brute force of the 
Great Powers.—Yours, &c., 

G. Lowes Dickinson. 





Communications. 


THE BITTER CRY OF THE CANADIAN 
LIBERALS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—The Naval Aid Act, introduced in the Canadian 
Parliament by the Premier at the instigation of the British 
Admiralty, and strenuously opposed by the entire Canadian 
Liberal Party in the Commons, has fortunately been made 
ineffective for the present by the Liberal majority in the 
Senate. 

Among the friends or the enemies of the British Empire 
there are none more dangerous than the men who introduced 
and promoted this measure.’ It is opposed to principles and 
sentiments which lie at the very foundations of the Empire— 
without which the Empire cannot long exist. Yet these 
men, who a short time ago were joint framers of the non- 
partisan Canadian naval policy of 1909, have now the 
audacity to brand as rebels and separatists those who still 
hold to that policy as best for Canada, and best for the 
British people the world over. 

Canadians will soon become callous to these terms. If 
they are applied in England, as they are in Canada, many 
Canadians will some day accept them so fully that the 
terms will no longer be unjust or misleading. At present 
these imputations are the cause of contempt and hatred 
more intense than I have known before in Canadian politics. 

Canadians are British people; and because they are 
British, they will ultimately refuse to be subordinated to 
any other people—even the people of the British Isles. We 
will spend our own taxes, and control our own departments 
(naval and other) even if for the present a weak Canadian 
Premier, with his infinitely weaker Cabinet, yield to the 
double temptation of blandishments from bureaucrats in 
England and votes from Nationalists in Quebec. 

In the meantime, what are you Liberals in England 
doing? Why do you permit Mr. Churchill to play ducks 
and drakes with the principles of responsible government 
and the autonomy of the Dominions? The centralisers and 
reorganisers of the Empire are willing to go back to the 
days before Lord Durham; but why should Liberals aid 
them? You are dealing with dangerous questions; they 
were discussed under Charles I.; discussed again under 
George III.; discussed again under Victoria, when the 
Canadian Rebellion of 1837 and the famous Report brought 
them to an issue and to a wise settlement which we had hoped 
would never be disturbed. On that settlement, in sober 


truth, the peace, stability, prosperity, and, mark you! the 
loyalty, of the Dominions have since rested firmly. 
Now, Mr. Churchill, who told us recently that the 
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Canadian ships were by special request to be additional to 
the adequate British programme, undertakes to force our 
hand by laying the keels in advance of our order for them. 
Whether in this he is guilty of bad faith towards Germany, 
is for you and him to decide. But in face of the persistent 
juggling of fact and argument is it any wonder that Cana- 
dians are restive, and feel that they are breathing an 
atmosphere of deceit? The Admiralty programme 
adequate ; yet the additional Dreadnoughts are imperatively 
required. The ‘‘ wearied Titan ’’ is to be relieved of his 
burden ; yet he is to be made to pay more by reason of the 
unnecessary Canadian ships which he must man and main- 
tain. The ships are to be for defence of the heart of the 
Empire, their place is to be ‘‘ on the firing line’’ in the 
North Sea; yet they are to be “‘ based on Gibraltar,’ and 
will tour the world to ‘‘ show the flag.’’ There is an instant 
““ emergency ’’ coming ‘‘ down the North-east wind ”’; yet 
we have years to prepare for it, since the ships will take 
years to build. Therefore, the emergency is a palpable un- 
truth ; it could only be a financial emergency at most. 

Now, note. When we reduce the emergency to terms of 
finance (as it obviously must be reduced), we become in- 
volved in the whole of the domestic policy of the United 
Kingdom, for if the extra ships are a necessity, they must 
come out of your pockets if they don’t come out of ours. 
Therefore, in giving our £7,000,000, we are clearly con- 
tributing it just as well to every other item of the British 
Budget as to naval expenditure. Also, if the ships are 
based on Gibraltar, or are merged in the Imperial Navy, 
we become involved in every question of British foreign 
policy—for example, in the Balkans. So that, beyond ques- 
tion, we are doing what no British people should do—com- 
mitting our public funds to be disposed of for foreign and 
domestic purposes alike by a Parliament in which we are 
not represented, or a bureaucracy which we do not control. 
It is tribute in its crudest form. It is un-British. It is 
anti-British. If there were no other objection to it, it 
would be bad on principle for the sole reason that it provides 
your bureaucrats with funds which make them independent, 
pro tanto, of the control of your Parliament. It strikes at 
representative and responsible government both at home and 
in Canada. 

It is no answer to all this to say that a majority in the 
Canadian Commons approves the Bill. It is a partisan 
majority, and its endorsement is perfunctory. It was not 
returned on that isue. If there had heen no Tories to 
support Charles I., he would not have lost his head. If 
there had been no Tories in America and England to mislead 
George III., he would not have lost the Thirteen Colonies. 
Mr. Borden and his Canadian Tories are rendering just the 
same sort of patriotic service. Fortunately, a general 
election, sooner or later, will provide a safety valve. 

You have been told that Canada voted in 1911 on 
grounds of high Imperial policy against Reciprocity, and in 
so voting placed British connection and British interests 
above its own material advantage. Do not let this deceive 
you. It is, in plain English, a falsehood; and the proof is 
that Conservatives did not submit, and would not dare to 
submit, the issue in that form. It is true they waved the 
flag and vilified and misrepresented the Liberal leaders as 
separatists ; and have thereby given the world to understand 
that half the people of Canada are for separation. But that 
cry was for those who had no special interests at stake. Their 
solid appeal was made by posters showing droves of United 
States cattle breaking down the bars of Canadian Protection, 
to devastate the farmers’ home market ; by alarmist appeals 
to manufacturers and their employees against tariff reduc- 
tion—although manufactured goods were almost untouched 
by the reciprocity agreement ; by whispered insinuations in 
Protestant Ontario against the Catholic Premier, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, because of some supposed mysterious responsibility 
for the Ne Temere decree ; and—most amazing and discredit- 
able of all—by an alliance of this ultra-British party with 
the Nationalists of Quebec who were cursing Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier because he and his naval policy of 1909 were too 
British. M. Bourassa, the notable leader of the Quebec 
Nationalists, has recently made public avowal that in that 
election ‘‘ Imperialist ’’ funds were provided for Nationalist 
candidates on both sides of the Reciprocity question. 

Here is the truth. Sir Wilfrid Laurier came into power 
upon the utter collapse of the Conservative Party in 1896. 
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The immediate cause of his return (apart from the sheer 
weakness of his adversaries) was his stand upon a politico- 
religious question which had aroused intense sectarian feel- 
ing. His policy on that question satisfied Ontario; and his 
kinsmen in Quebec stood by him on racial grounds. He 
formed a strong Government, the strongest Canada has 
ever had, and remained in office for fifteen years. The reason 
is obvious. Though he made moderate tariff reductions and 
inaugurated the British preference, he did not venture to 
make radical changes in the policy of protection which Sir 
John Macdonald, the founder of the Conservative Party, had 
established in 1879 under the significant catchwords— 
‘* Reciprocity of trade (i.e., with the United States), or 
reciprocity of tariffs,” and “If the National Policy is hurt- 
ful to the British connection, all the worse for the British 
connection.’’ The manufacturers and the “ big interests 
in Canada, therefore, let Laurier alone ; and he even enjoyed 
the support of many of them, who benefited by Protection. 
But the moment he suggested reciprocity, even in natural 
products—the very object for which the Canadian tariff had 
professedly been devised—the interests awoke. It was the 
thin end of the wedge. The tariff was in danger. Eighteen 
Toronto mild-type Liberals of the moneyed class signed a 
memorial against the pact. The Conservatives, who at first 
approved the proposal, and only groaned because of the 
popularity it seemed to promise for the Liberals, saw a 
chance to throw the manufacturing and financial classes 
against them, and wheeled completely around. The election 
took place at the height of a period of prosperity, the Con- 
servative war-chest was fuller than ever before, every appeal 
was made to interest, prejudice, and fear, and the people 
decided against a change whose consequences they could not 
foresee. Representatives of the moneyed Liberals andef the 
anti-British Nationalists were taken into the Cabinet, and so 
the wonderful Imperial compost known as the Borden 
Government was made. 

This is the basis of our claim to be classed as martyrs 
to the Imperialist cause. If the Conservatives had told the 
people honestly that reciprocity meant prosperity, can you 
doubt the result? And British interests would not 
have suffered. A prosperous people is a contented and a 
loyal people; and the Imperial structure is most firmly 
based when it rests upon the sane and enlightened self- 
interest of all its constituent parts. 

It is true that British feeling is strong in Canada 
certainly as strong amongst Liberals as amongst Conserva- 
tives. If loyalty means subserviency, we will have none of 
it. If they will not let us be both Canadian and British, 
we can at least be Canadian. If we cannot be sane and 
Imperial, we can at any rate try to be sane. But if loyalty 
means mutual faith, mutual confidence, mutual aid in the 
maintenance and development of free institutions, mutual 
regard for the well-being of all the free communities, we 
may look forward to a long continuance of the loyal union 
of the Mother Country and the Dominions under the British 
Crown. 

Every drop of my blood is British. My sympathies are 
very strongly British. My people for three generations have 
been British, as I am, and as I hope my children and their 
children after them may always be.—Yours, &c., 

British CANADIAN. 
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Wetters to the Editor. 


WHY DO WE PUNISH’? 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—As one whose duty it is to sit on the magisterial 
bench and punish others, I have read with interest the 
article in last week’s Nation, entitled “ Why we 
Punish? ’”’ as well as the letters to the “Times’’ on the 
subject. 

It is quite obvious that neither the writers of these 
letters nor the author of your article can have witnessed a 
performance of Wagner's “ Ring of the Nibelungen,”’ or that 
if they have, they have failed to understand it—an alterna- 
tive I cannot bring myself to accept. Wagner has, in the 
four dramas which comprise “ The Ring,’’ gone exhaustively 
into the whole matter, and has not only shown how utterly 
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the existing system of enforcing morality by penal laws has 
failed and always must fail, but has gone to considerable 
length to explain why it fails and in what direction the only 
remedy must lie. The dilemma of the writers of the 
“Times ”’ letters is precisely the same as the dilemma of 
Wotan, the only difference between these gentlemen being 
that Wotan saw a way out of it, whereas the others 
apparently do not. Wotan could not enforce upon stupid 
and self-centred giants and dwarfs a pure law of spontaneous 
and natural righteousness, and so had to resort to mechanical 
codes of morals, enforced by imposing crude penalties upon 
offenders—as we are doing at the present time, and with 
much the same results as under Wotan’s régime. One can 
almost hear the persistent Vertrags motiv booming through 
the writings of these twentieth-century Wotans! 

It has been found that, for the purpose of awarding 
punishments, the community may be divided, roughly, into 
two classes, each of which must be punished in different ways 
and for different reasons. One of these classes consists of 
those persons who are on a higher moral and intellectual 
plane than members of the other class, whose aims extend 
beyond the mere satisfaction of their own personal desires and 
affections, and who realise that their own welfare can only 
be compassed as part of, and in conjunction with, the general 
welfare of humanity. When such a person commits an 
offence (which is not often), he is, as a rule, excused material 
punishment altogether, because there exists no reason what- 
ever to justify the infliction of any penalty upon him. There 
is no danger of a further moral lapse, for the exposure of the 
offence, the opinion of his fellow-men, together with his own 
conscience, form a far more effective deterrent than any law 
could devise; neither is it necessary to punish him pour 
encourager les autres because les autres are not the kind of 
people who require it. Thus the First Offenders’ Act serves 
its purpose. 

But as regards the other class, punishment must be 
worked from an entirely different basis. This second class 
consists not necessarily of criminals, but of those who, 
through lack of education, intellect, imagination, or morals, 
are unable to see beyond their own selfish needs and desires. 
Now, in dealing with this class,“ we, as a matter of fact, 
punish solely to make suffering a concomitant of sin, and 
although such punishment is not inflicted from vindictive 
motives, it must, none the less, appear as if it was. The 
reason why this is so, is because, when allotting punishment 
to this class of offender, it has been found necessary in actual 
practice to consider the effect of the punishment upon the 
community. The whole idea underlying punishment is not 
so much to restrain the offender as to keep an unimaginative 
proletariat from sinning by the somewhat primitive, but still 
only possible, method of practically demonstrating to them 
the hard fact that it is better for them to refrain from com- 
mitting a particular sin, on the grounds that the punishment 
which must inevitably follow that sin is not worth the 
benefits which may accrue from committing it. And this 
is the only argument which will appeal to people of this 
class with any degree of success. Thus it follows that when 
a certain community exhibit a marked tendency towards the 
commission of a certain form of offence, the interests of the 
actual offender must clash with those of the rest of the com- 
munity, and in such cases, it is the individual who must go 
to the wall. 

On the other hand, if a man is charged with a first 
offence of, say, petty larceny, no sane judge would, under 
ordinary circumstances, send him to prison, because local 
public opinion happens to be against larceny, and to study 
the prisoner’s own interests by discharging him under the 
Probation of Offenders Act would not have the effect of 
encouraging larceny on the part of others who have no ten- 
dency in that direction. 

This method is crude and uncivilised, I admit, but under 
existing conditions it is the only one possible. Personally, 
I disapprove strongly of any form of punishment. Sitting 
on the Bench and punishing grown-up men seems to me 
stupid, reactionary, wholly detestable, and, in the long run, 
futile. A man is either fit for the society of his fellows or he 
is not. It is obvious that if he is unfitted for intercourse with 
civilisation, he should be taken out of it and put away com- 
fortably, with others of his species, somewhere where he will 
not be a nuisance or a danger to humanity. If he is fit for 
society, it is barbarous and immoral to punish him. For 
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instance, if a man is persistently cruel to animals, it is 
quite useless to fine him or send him to prison from time to 
time. Such a person is clearly unfit to associate with civilised 
people, and should be transported to some island where there 
are no animals for him to torture; but to punish him is 
absurd. 

This, sir, is the reason why judges and magistrates 
punish, and why, I presume, the Legislature empowers them 
to do so. The method is not a very good one, neither is it 
really efficient. In a great many cases it is only half- 
successful, and very often it fails altogether. But that is 
not the fault of those who have to administer the law, nor is 
it the fault of the law itself. You cannot blame the round 
peg because it will not fit into the square hole. It is for the 
State and for public opinion to alter the condition of society 
which makes such a method necessary, and unless the State 
chooses to educate and breed us properly, the present state 
of affairs must continue indefinitely.—Yours, &c., 


Buzrvz. 
June 22nd, 1913. 


THE LAWYER-POLITICIAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The article in this week’s issue on this subject 
is most interesting, and to me it appeals specially, as it 
revives a controversy which raged in Wales a few years ago 
when the writer was recognised as the protagonist of that 
movement. I agree with the general trend and conclusion of 
your critical article. As you say: “ How far is it ultimately 
sound and socially desirable that a man should, for personal 
gain, strip himself of all the views and feelings and valua- 
tions which constitute his personality, and convert himself 
into a purely representative being? Does it leave 
him fully competent to resume next day his proper per- 
sonality, and believe just the same as if he had never put 
it off?’? The charge of “duplicity,’’ as you allege, which 
the “ordinary man ’”’ is apt to bring against the man who 
argues one way as paid advocate, the other as paid politician, 
is not disposed of as easily as Mr. F. E. Smith imagines. 

Mr. F. E. Smith will remember the controversy in Wales 
from, say, 1903 to 1906, which attracted considerable 
attention outside Wales, and among the members of 
the Bar generally. It was complained of that Welsh 
Parliamentary representatives (and there were six or 
seven of them very prominent in this respect) accepted 
briefs from the liquor trade to advocate its cause at Brewster 
Sessions and other licensing meetings; thereby using their 
profession, and conspicuously their Parliamentary and social 
influence, to increase facilities for drinking among the people. 
The gravamen of the complaint was against them as Members 
of Parliament placed in that honorable, responsible, and 
influential position by the votes of Nonconformists, Liberals, 
and temperance electors. Under those circumstances we 
asserted that the barrister and the M.P. could not be dis- 
sociated when considering and discussing the question. The 
people, when they saw or heard of these barrister M.P.’s 
engaged for the “trade,’’ thought, first and foremost, of the 
Welsh Liberal Members of Parliament. It was well-known 
that they were thus briefed by the “trade ’’ owing to their 
exceptional and unique position, and that for obvious reason. 
We were told then, as Mr. F. E. Smith tells us now, that 
it was obligatory on every barrister to accept any brief 
offered him! We did not believe it, and regarded it as so 
much moonshine. 

The practice complained of was condemned by the Non- 
conformist denominations (the Established Church keeping 
aloof as usual), and all social and temperance organisations. 
It was very amusing to find the Welsh barrister M.P. and 
a few friends asserting and reasserting that they could not 
decline these particular briefs owing to questions of etiquette, 
or some rule of the Bar, not forthcoming after repeated request 
for its production. We could cite the case of a well-known 
K.C., a standing Counsel to a railway company (and not in 
Parliament), who returned a fifty-guinea brief from the com- 
pany to seek a license for one of its properties, as a matter 
of conscience, and even when the fee was doubled into one 
hundred guineas, he returned it for the same conscientious 
scruples. When he met a director of the company he desired 
to explain. “Never mind,” said the director, “we knew 
you would not accept such a brief—and there was only one 
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of us who thought that you would, and betted us 5 to 1 if 
the fee was only doubled you would accept it, and he lost! ” 

At the by-election in East Denbigh in 1906, Mr. Hem- 
merde, K.C., gave a frank and definite pledge that in the 
event of his return he would refuse all such briefs in 
Wales and in England while he was M.P. for the division. 
To-day, no barrister candidate will seek the suffrage of the 
Liberal electors of any Welsh constituency without a pledge 
that he will not accept “trade” briefs whilst a Member of 
Parliament.—Yours, &c., 


Hueu Epwarps. 
Liverpool, June 23rd, 1913. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BISHOPS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—We read in ‘‘Hansard’”’ for the year 1829 that on one 
occasion Bishop Blomfield of London apologised in the House 
of Lords for voting against the Minister to whom he ‘“‘ owed 
a debt of gratitude for his favorable opinion, and for a re- 
commendation to his Sovereign for an advancement in the 
Church.”’ 

The Bishop was a great man in his way, but when set 
out in this cold-blooded fashion, the suggestion that there is 
any obligation on a prelate to support the Minister who has 
promoted him, really seems rather contemptible.—Yours, 
&ec., 

Gorpon Crosse. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

June 24th, 1913 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I fail altogether to see how you and some of your 
correspondents persistently mistake the one plain issue in 
this controversy. 

When a clergyman accepts nomination to a see, there is 
either some implied agreement or understanding—call it what 
you will—between him and the Prime Minister, or there is 
not. If there is not, if he preserves his whole freedom unim- 
paired, your complaint falls to the ground. If there is, then 
that clergyman has given a valuable consideration in return 
for his nomination, and he has, both morally and technically, 
been guilty of simony. Anyone who cares to look up the 
technical point will see that a promise of political support 
falls within the wide definition of Canon 40, and of the 
statutes (31 Eliz., c. 6, s. 4, and 13 Anne, c. 11, s. 2); but 
even apart from technicalities it is incomprehensible to me 
how anything so manifestly corrupt can be openly advocated 
in the pages of a reputable review, which has more than once 
shown its independence of the baser kinds of political job- 
bery.—Yours, &c., 

Hersert A. Smita. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 

June 24th, 1913. 


[This was not our point. What we suggested was that the 
Bishops have chosen to take up the line that the disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh Church is a kind of sacrilege. Was it not, 
therefore, a strong order for some of these bishops to take 
service at the hands of an administration which was visibly 
preparing to commit this outrage? In taking such service, the 
Churchman lays himself under an obligation to the director 
of the State. He does not discharge it, because he wishes 
to retain his spiritual freedom. But that again he has given 
away. The moment the Church has the courage to let the 
State go, all these moral difficulties disappear.—Ep., Nation. ] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Is not the taunt that ecclesiastics, in opposing 
the Government on any ground, are opposing those who have 
made them what they are, unworthy of a paper of professedly 
liberal views? Do you really mean to assert that since the 
Church is unfortunately so far subject to the State that 
the appointment of spiritual rulers is made by the temporal 
power, therefore those rulers are never to oppose the 
temporal power when they consider it to be acting wrongly? 
It is a claim that might have been made by any medieval 
tyrant who had partially won in the struggle against the 
Church, but surely not one that can have our sympathy. 





Rather it is essential that the Church should be prepared 
at all times to struggle against what it conceives to be 
a misuse of the temporal power, and our Bishops might 
more justly be attacked for undue subservience than for 
proneness to fight. The only real reproach that can be 
made in this instance is not justly directed against the 
bishops, but against the Government. Whatever may be 
the views of Churchmen in general on Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, it must be admitted on all hands that the Govern- 
ment has somewhat markedly refrained from promoting 
clergymen who care for a progressive social policy, and has 
appointed those it knew to be reactionaries to bishoprics 
and deaneries. Like Governments in general, it does not 
presumably desire a Church inclined to lead in the path 
of social reform. This being the case, Liberals can hardly 
object when this general policy works out to particular 
inconvenience. Above all, they cannot object on the ground 
that the Church should be more subservient than it already 
is to the powers that be.—Yours, &c., 
SYBELLA BRANFORD. 
The Weirs Cottage, Brockenhurst, Hants. 


CAPTURE AT SEA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—If I ask you to allow me to reply to Admiral 
Bridge’s kindly and courteous letter, it is only because the 
subject seems to me to be one of great and far-reaching 
importance. 

Poorly equipped as I must necessarily be for an 
encounter with your distinguished correspondent on a sub- 
ject so peculiarly his own, I have not been guilty of so 
flagrant a ‘‘ howler’’ as to suppose that the enemy’s flag 
covers enemy goods in any sense except that of making their 
condemnation a certainty. I merely enumerated certain 
matters which are the subject of international agreement, 
and asked why agreements on such matters should be 
respected when it is suggested that an agreement prohibiting 
the capture of the merchant ships of a belligerent would not 
be respected, and I mentioned enemy goods on board enemy 
vessels and enemy goods on board neutral vessels, not 
because they were treated alike, but because they were 
treated differently. Admiral Bridge now says that ‘‘ enemy 
goods, whether of immense service to the enemy or not, under 
the enemy’s flag, will not be allowed to pass by any 
belligerent able to prevent it,’? thus implying that such 
goods, under a neutral flag, will, by virtue of the Declaration 
of Paris, be allowed to pass. And yet the utility of the 
goods to the belligerent does not in the least depend on 
whether they are carried in a belligerent or a neutral bottom. 

Nor, whatever my infirmity of expression, have I failed 
to distinguish between neutrality and belligerency; but 
with great respect, I submit that it is impossible to grant 
facilities to neutrals without affecting the powers of 
belligerents, and every restriction on belligerents in their 
relation to neutrals must render the task of bringing the war 
to a successful issue more difficult. Admiral Bridge warns 
us against believing in the efficacy of paper agreements, and 
tells us that the one safe way of proceeding is to learn from 
the history of it what war really is. Well, I believe in the 
efficacy of paper agreements when, and only when, they 
represent international opinion and international con- 
venience. On the other hand, I think that international 
relations in commerce and finance have changed so radically 
since the last great war between highly advanced European 
nations that lessons drawn from the wars of another era are 
of little value. 

It should not be forgotten that the very fact that an 
agreement exists is a potent reason for its being respected. 
Suppose this country at war with Germany (this hypothesis 
is always used, presumably because we never have been at 
war with that country). If no agreement respecting the 
capture of enemy vessels existed, then each belligerent would 
infallibly raid the other’s commerce, because each would 
expect the other to do the same thing. But suppose, after 
solemn conferences, all objections had been overcome, and 
the world had agreed that this form of barbarity should 
cease ; then each belligerent would know that the moment he 
broke faith, he would expose his own commerce to depreda- 
tions, and he would know also that when he captured what 
he thought to be enemy property, he might well be causing 
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Joss to his own people or to neutrals. Moreover, he would 
bring upon himself the condemnation and, perhaps, the 
hostility of the other signatories. 

My belief is that such an agreement would be respected 
in case of war, but I should also expect that it would tend to 
reduce the ruinous competition in armaments, and thus to 
make the outbreak of war less likely, 

And now, sir, I leave the last word to Admiral Bridge.— 
Yours, &c., 

CHARLES WRIGHT. 

Lloyds, June 23rd, 1913. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE LONDON STREETS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—At a recent sitting of the Select Parliamentary 
Committee now conducting an inquiry into the motor traffic 
of the London streets, Colonel Hellard, Chief of the London 
Traffic Department of the Board of Trade, stated that the 
number of people killed in London had risen from 155 in 
1904 to 537 in 1912, while the number injured had increased 
from 10,000 to 20,000 in the same space of time. Questioned 
as to his ideas as to how this appalling condition of things 
might be remedied, the gallant gentleman suggested the 
widening of ‘‘ the main roads in and out of London.” 
Laughter—if any—not reported. 

A gentleman of the name of Alfred Warwick Gattie, 
well known in scientific circles as an expert mechanician and 
electrician, some time ago completed the scheme of a Central 
Goods Clearing House for London, a vast building in which 
all railway lines entering London should find their terminus, 
to be fitted with electrical machinery, also of his own devis- 
ing. Among the many remarkable and arresting claims Mr. 
Gattie makes for his idea, is that its adoption would lessen 
the number of trade vehicles now on the London streets by 
95 per cent.—i.e., would reduce that number from 100,000 
to 5,000, and so minimise the risk of accident to life and 
limb in London streets to practical negligibility. Other 
claims, as, for instance, that the erection of clearing houses 
at all the principal British centres of railway traffic would 
result in an annual national economy of £200,000,000 (two 
hundred million pounds), are not germane to my present 
purpose. I make that statement in the hope that some one 
of your readers may be induced to question it, and so afford 
me an opportunity of convincing another section of the 
public, by the medium of your columns, of its perfect 
validity. 

Now sir, those claims, and others I pass for the 
moment in silence, startling as they may seem to people who 
hear them for the first time, are backed by a body of expert 
evidence as strong, perhaps, as has ever supported any pro- 
posed scientific innovation in the entire history of mechanics. 
They have been ratified by the late Major Cardew, Sir 
William Preece, Mr. James Swinburne, and Signor 
Guglielmo Marconi among electricians; by Dr. H. S. Hele- 
Shaw and Major George Harland Bowden among mechanical 
experts ; and they are supported on the financial side by Mr. 
Edgar Harper. If there are names of greater authority in 
the respective spheres those gentlemen illustrate, I have 
yet to hear them. A whole host of minor experts—among 
them many engineers and electricians in the employment of 
the various British and foreign railway companies—have 
borne similar testimony. A numerous and rapidly growing 
body of business men are also convinced of the feasibility 
of Mr. Gattie’s scheme. I may name one, who has already 
borne witness in the columns of a contemporary, Mr. Lewis 
R.:Tolmain,a London business man of fifty years’ experience, 
and for a term Deputy Chairman of the London Chamber of 
Commerce. Any of these gentlemen would, I know, willingly 
repeat before the Select Committee now sitting the evidence 
they have already authorised Mr. Gattie to publish. Will 
you permit me publicly to suggest to the Chairman of that 
Committee, not merely the propriety, but the absolute 
necessity, in view of the terrible sacrifice of life and limb 
and the fast increasing danger to every item of the popula- 
tion whose business takes him into the crowded streets of the 
City, of requesting their appearance before the Committee 
over which he presides? He will at least hear from them a 
nearer approach to common-sense than the proposal to 
relieve the pressure of the traffic within half-a-mile of the 
Mansion House by widening the streets of Brentford and 





Brixton, a monument of ineptitude which even the genius of 
British officialism might blush to own.—Yours, &c., 
Henry Murray. 
Chiswick, June 22nd, 1913. 


A FREE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—With reference to “ B. H.’s’’ comments on your 
article, I submit that whatever physical degeneration can be 
traced to tea-drinking arises more from the character of the 
infusion than from the quantity consumed. So long as tea 
is comparatively expensive, so long will the poorer classes 
economise, as they do, by soaking the leaves immoderately. 
I haven’t the advantage of your correspondent’s familiarity 
with what he would call the “ tea-face’’ among the Irish 
peasantry, and if ever I do I might ascribe the symptoms to 
excessively moderate eating. However that may be, my.con- 
clusion is that so far as remission of the tea-tax operates 
directly on tea consumption (which it would not to its full 
extent), it would promote the sale of better qualities in some 
directions, and would lead to a more liberal allowance, with 
less drastic infusions, of the lower qualities in other direc- 
tions. People who boil tea do so from necessity, not from 
choice. 

Permit me also to remark that a good deal of this 
solicitude for the physical welfare of the masses in this 
association is shrewdly evoked and exploited for the benefit 
of large operators who are well aware that the maintenance 
of high duties gives them an advantage over their small 
competitors in the distributing trades thereby affected.— 
Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR BRENTON. 

20, Rectory Road, Barnes, S.W. 

June 21st, 1913. 


PORTUGUESE POLITICAL PRISONERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—In a letter appearing in a recent issue of the 
“Daily News,’’ Mr. S. H. Swinney stated (in reply to Mr. 
Ivens) that as it was on February 13th, 1913, that the hoods 
were abolished in the Portuguese Penitenciaria Convict 
Prison, and as the Duchess of Bedford did not visit the 
prisons till March, these dates are therefore “ fatal” to the 
assertion that British public opinion caused alleviation of 
the hardships and removal of the hoods. 

It would seem that Mr. Swinney has rushed into the 
present controversy with more zeal than preparation; for, 
unless his interest in the question had been only of most 
recent date, he would remember that it was the “Daily 
News” of October 9th, 1912, which drew attention to the 
hood, and condemned incisively the prison conditions—a 
condemnation which, repeated as it was on November 25th, 
attracted so much interest and attention, both in England 
and in Portugal, that the removal of the hood may reason- 
ably be cited as the consequence. So that if Mr. Swinney’s 
appeal to chronology had carried him a little further back, 
he would have seen the evidence of dates was “ fatal,”’ not 
to Mr. Ivens’s argument, but to his own. Similarly, in his 
other assertions, he reveals surprising lack of knowledge of 
the subject under discussion. He assumes the public move- 
ment on behalf of the Portuguese political prisoners to have 
started on April 5th, 1913, and says that, as the provincial 
prisons were shut “to political prisoners ’’ prior to this date, 
the Republican authorities had acted “obviously” on their 
own initiative, and that “gratitude” is due to them. But 
it is time Mr. Swinney should be informed that the British 
public movement was not a mere sudden spasmodic outburst 
in April last; the April demonstration at the A®olian Hall 
was the result of indignation which had been slowly and 
surely growing for the previous couple of years—a fact which 
Mr. Swinney might have divined if he had read more care- 
fully the pamphlet voicing the British National Protest. 
(“Portuguese Political Prisoners: a British National Pro- 
test.” With Foreword by Adeline, Duchess of Bedford. 
Messrs. L. Upcott Gill, publishers, Bazaar Buildings, Drury 
Lane, London, E.C.). 

As for Mr. Swinney’s suggestion that Commandant 
Franca “should receive some apology’’ for recent British 
criticism, such solicitude is the more misplaced as 
Commandant Franga has never yet been criticised in 
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England. On the contrary, by his name being quoted in the 
above-mentioned pamphlet, as vouching for the truth of 
Senhor Osorio’s charges in the Ribas case, it might have 
been clear to Mr. Swinney that we regard Commandant 
Franga as a valuable witness on our side of the argument. 

Equally wide of the mark is Mr. Swinney’s assertion 
that the Duchess of Bedford’s charges have been “ tacitly 
dropped.’’ The charges have been repeated and renewed, 
and will be repeated again and again until the general 
amnesty is an accomplished fact—an amnesty, be it remem- 
bered, which should include some two hundred Socialists 
and Republicans, as well as all the Royalists—an amnesty, 
moreover, which has been demanded by the President of the 
Republic. 

Mr. Swinney asserts that not one of his statements has 
been seriously challenged; but it seems he has misunder- 
stood the leniency with which his criticisms have been 
treated. We do not challenge his right to express his 
personal opinion as to the prisons in Portugal ; no doubt he 
writes in good faith ; but he clearly has been much misled and 
misinformed. I venture, however, to hope that some of the 
revelations yet to be made by the Committee of the British 
National Protest will bring home even to Mr. Swinney the 
true nature of the tyranny he now upholds.—Yours, Xc., 

E. M. Tentson. 
(Hon. Sec., British National Protest.) 
Yokes Court, near Sittingbourne, Kent. 


THE TROUBLE AT BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—In one of my letters dealing with the tenure and 
status of professors and teachers in Bristol University, I 
referred incidentally to the tenure of the Vice-Chancellor of 
that Institution. 

The question is constantly asked in Bristol, what are the 
conditions of tenure attached to this office? And apparently 
Members of Council and Senate are as much in the dark in 
the matter as the general public. 

Section 5, Par. 2, of the Statutes reads as follows: 
“The Vice-Chancellor shall hold office for such period and 
under such conditions as shall from time to time be deter- 
mined by Statute or Ordinance.” Now, though the University 
has been in existence for three years, the Court has failed to 
fulfil its statutory duty to determine by Statute or Ordinance 
the conditions under which the Vice-Chancellor should hold 
his office. The question is therefore to be asked: By what 
tenure the present Vice-Chancellor of Bristol University 
holds his office, by whom it has been determined, and under 
what authority? It would seem, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, that his tenure, whatever it is, is not statu- 
tory or legal.—Yours, &c., 

GRADUATE. 

June 26th, 1913. 


LIBERALISM AND COERCION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smr,—The cynical mind does nothing in politics. But 
it is a good thing for a politician to cultivate his capacity of 
shutting off, as it were, the current of his generous emotions, 
and contemplating situations without any other interest than 
that of the student of human nature. If he has not got 
something of that power to relieve the strain on his nobler 
faculties, he must often be reduced to despair by the follies 
of his own friends. There are some things which must be 
greeted by the warmest-hearted man with a sneer and a 
shrug, or his heart will come nigh to breaking. Such a 
thing is the spectacle of a Liberal Party, at the very moment 
when it is pluming itself on the consummation of its victory 
over coercion in Ireland, embarking upon an indefinitely 
long course of coercion in England. The agitation for woman 
suffrage, which involves the principles of Liberalism in their 
simplest and most obvious form, has now reached a point 
where the Liberal Party has undertaken to repress disorders 
even while it refuses to redress the grievances from which 
those disorders spring. The history of this melancholy 
business does not differ substantially from that of other 





political agitations of the same sort. It seems to be an axiom 
of political science that people shall find their grievances 
intolerable before their governors can be brought to acknow- 
ledge their existence, and that the very violence of their 
resentment shall be made an excuse for the aggravation of it 
by punishment. If the French Revolution had been post- 
poned for twenty years, we English should have had a 
Reformed Parliament in 1800, instead of writhing for forty 
years under the iron hand of Pitt and Castlereagh, and 
getting our way in the end by something very like a civil war. 
Tact and discretion on the part of governors at the beginning 
of agitations, and patience and restraint on the part of 
peoples in the course of them, seem to be almost impossible. 

Everybody who has studied this agitation for woman 
suffrage knows that its present ill-temper and its threat 
of a whole generation of outrage and repression could have 
been avoided. For sheer clumsiness of management the 
Government deserves the utmost blame. At any time up to 
1910, or even 1911, the grant of facilities to a Suffrage Bill 
would have prevented the worse forms of crime. But in 
those days Parliament did not take the thing seriously, 
and when at last it addressed itself to the problem in the 
right spirit, the militant women were satisfied by half-a-dozen 
years of evasion and delay that Parliament was fundament- 
ally corrupt. Their demands rose with their temper, and 
what would have allayed the comparatively harmless disorder 
of the early movement was now useless. 

If anything had been wanted to make conciliation 
hopeless, it was the adoption of forcible feeding by Mr. 
Gladstone and its readoption, in the face of previous 
experience, by Mr. McKenna. This process was regarded with 
inexcusable frivolity when it was first adopted, and those 
of us who watched what was going on in the minds of the 
militant women felt that the levity of Members of Parlia- 
ment was the most serious part of the problem. The tone 
of the Legislature has now changed, and the most striking 
feature of the debates on the ‘‘ Cat-and-Mouse”’ Bill was 
the universal condemnation of forcible feeding. But the 
conversion of members, as usual, has been too late. By the 
time that they have recovered their senses, the women have 
lost theirs. The enthusiasts had become fanatics, the 
fanatics criminals. We have now passed from technical 
assaults and obstruction of the police to arson and bombs. 

The Government treads heavily round its vicious circle. 
It refused, in 1910, to listen to lawful and constitutional 
appeals to reason. It now feels compelled to violate the 
constitution by proclaiming public meetings in Hyde Park. 
It ignored the almost harmless disturbances in Parliament 
Square and Downing Street, and it is now denouncing the 
same women for having become a widespread and dangerous 
conspiracy for the destruction of public and private property. 
And still Parliament refuses to pass a Suffrage Bill, and 
still it excuses its action by pointing to the crimes and 
disorders which would never have taken place if it had so 
much as seriously considered the Bill three years ago. 

Where is this toend? Liberal history is all against such 
a Liberal Government and Party as these. From Charles 
James Fox down to the latest orator who has congratulated 
himself on the triumph of conciliation over coercion in 
Ireland, or South Africa, or India, we Liberals have always 
claimed that coercion is an offence in Government, that it is 
in itself a proof of culpable neglect on the part of Govern- 
ment, and that if it must be undertaken, it must be under- 
taken only as a detestable necessity and be followed without 
delay by redress of the grievances from which the disorder 
arose. In 1913 we find, for the first time in English history, 
a Liberal Government stimulating and aggravating dis- 
content by needlessly harsh punishment of trifling crimes, 
passing thence to harsher and even unconstitutional measures 
of repression of worse crimes, and refusing still to do what 
alone can prevent even more dangerous attacks upon the 
social fabric, on the one hand, and more deplorable measures 
of coercion on the other. 

Those of us who saw from the beginning whither events 
were tending have done all we could by warning and 
persuasion to avert the worst consequences of persistent folly 
on both sides. The matter is now out of our hands. Where 
is it to end?—Yours, &c., 


W. Lyon Brrasz. 


National Political League, 
16, St. James’s Street, S.W. 
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CANON BARNETT AND THE CHILDREN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smm,—Canon Barnett has passed away and left England 
the poorer. 
“For that is not a common chance 
That takes away a noble mind.” 


One who could rouse us to high endeavor, who could 
make the pettiness in men and women wither away, has 
gone from us—a great man, a God-like man. 

His last request was in keeping with his sublime sim- 
plicity. “I wish,” he writes, “that my funeral be as simple 
and cheap as possible,” that “the service be in St. Jude’s 
Church, and not in the Abbey, and that it be, as much as 
possible, such as used to be common in that church.”” And 
he adds: “I do not wish that flowers should spend them- 
selves on my dead body, but in giving joy and comfort to 
living people.” 

In what better way can those who loved and revered him 
carry out his wish than by letting the living flowers, which 
used to give him joy, delight the poor children for whom 
he cared? And how do that better than by sending as many 
of them as possible to play in the meadows, lie under the 
trees, breathe the fresh, sweet air, and pluck the wild roses, 
the ox-eyed daisies, and the honeysuckle? 

It was Canon and Mrs. Barnett who started the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund thirty years ago. The 
Canon was its President at the time of his death, and every 
year you have given the hospitality of your columns to an 
eloquent appeal from him on behalf of the fund. 

This year others have been obliged to take up the pen 
for him, and, as usual, it has not been in vain. But over 
and above those donations, we would ask all those who would 
have liked to send some floral tribute for Canon Barnett’s 
funeral to give such assistance to the fund as will enable 
more children to go to the country and learn lessons from 
the flowers. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Mrs. Harold Spender, 47, 
Campden House Court, Gloucester Walk, W.—Yours, &c., 


(The Bishop of London) A. F. Lonprn. 

(The Earl of Erroll) Errott. 

(Sir Thomas Barlow, B.T., M.D.) THomas Bartow. 
(The Hon. W. F. D. Smith) W. F. D. Sura. 

(Dr. E. Schuster, Junr.) Ernest Scuvuster. 





Poetrp. 


THE WOMAN IN SORROW. 
Au, who is she who dwells in my heart, the woman 
sorrowing ever ? 
I wooed her and I failed. 
I decked her with wreaths and sang songs in her praise. 
A smile shone in her face for a moment, then it faded. 
‘‘ T have no joy in thee,’’ she cried, the woman in sorrow. 


I bought jewelled anklets for her feet and fanned her 
with a fan gem-studded ; 


I made for her a bed on a golden couch. 

There flickered a gleam of gladness in her eyes, then it 
died. 

**T have no joy in them,’ 
sorrow. 


’ 


she cried, the woman in 


I seated her upon a car of victory, and drove her from 
end to end of the earth. 


Conquered hearts bowed down at her feet, and shouts of 
applause rang in the sky. 


Pride shone in her eyes for a moment, then it was 
dimmed in tears. 


? 


“‘T have no joy in conquests,’’ she cried, the woman in 


sorrow. 





I asked her, ‘‘ Tell me, whom is it thou seekest?”’ 

She only said, ‘‘ I do not know his name.’’ 

Days pass by and she weeps. 

** When will my beloved come whom I know not, and be 
known to me for ever?’’ she cries, the woman in 


sorrow. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
June 241TH. 
Immediate light, ablaze, enfolding me ; 
And in its mesh some slow-distilling truth 
That comes with subtle touch to stir the mind, 
And catch the heart to rapture. 
No heaven-high dream, remote, unearthly, dread, 
The glory I declare: turn, turn, and see 
Adventurous love, that leaps from out the world 
Served by sweet growth. 
In every twig and blade 
I know the advent of my Savior-God: 
His moving thought is music in the wind, 
The shining sword of his ascending life 
Pricks the parched earth. In the unmeasured sky, 
In the uncounted planets of the sand 
Whose paces tell the rhythm of his joy, 
In the bird’s sudden note, I savor him ; 
And closer still he comes— 
Comes, with his subtle touch to stir the mind, 
And catch the heart to rapture. 


Born kindred of the earth, burned by great rays 
Of grace, impregnate with Reality— 

Where should I go, but to the lonely wild? 

Far from the dreadful circle of good men 

Who play at godliness, here will I wait 

The Strong, the Pure, the Tameless, who shall come. 
His feet shall be within the ceaseless stream 
Which sets towards the Sea. He shall endure 
Unresting change ; yet to his steadfast eyes 
Winged life shall mediate Eternity, 

And on his ears shall fall 

The solemn music of creative joy. 

He shall discern the unreal from the real, 

He shall strike fire from out the souls of men ; 
He shall emancipate all fettered loves 

And bring to birth the hidden Sons of God 

Of whom Creation travails until now. 


EvELYN UNDERHILL. 


TO ONE BELOVED. 
Nort laurels were they lying at my feet! 
Let hot boys hunt for the gold leaves of Fame. 
Received at thy hands, once they had been sweet, 
But not now. Less than silence is a name. 


Fame! When thy thousand graces ask no praise— 
When all that perfect soul shall disappear, 

And leave no footprint of thy lovely ways, 
Save in the desperate heart that held thee dear. 


What’s Fame to me, since thou wilt smile and pass 
Dew-like? For-mean lives trumpets shall be blown ; 

Thou wilt go wandering through the gate of grass, 
And thy place after thee be all unkonwn. 


HERBERT TRENCH. 
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Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tuurspay Nicur. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“German Sea-Power: Its Rise, Progress, and Economic Basis.” 


By Archibald Hurd and Henry Castle. (Murray. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

“Society, Politics, and Diplomacy (1820-1864).”” By Francis W. 
Cavendish. (Unwin. 15s. net.) 


“Russian Sketches, Chiefly of Peasant Life.” Translated by 


Beatrix L. Tollemache. (Smith, Elder. 5s. net.) 

** Wild Life in Wales.”” By George Bolam. (Palmer. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Real Martyr of St. Helena.” By T. Dundas Pillans 
(Melrose. 65s. net.) 

“Ths Life and Writings of Philip, Duke of Wharton.” By Lewis 
Melville. (Lane. 16s. net.) 

“The First Principles of Evolution.” By S. Herbert. (Black. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“* Censorship in England.”’ By F. Powell and F. Palmer. (Palmer. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

‘My Lady’s Book.” By Gerald Gould. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


“The Story of Louie.” By Oliver Onions. (Secker. 6s.) 
‘** L’ Angleterre Radicale: Essai de Psychologie Sociale (1906-1913).”’ 


Par Jacques Bardoux. (Paris: Alcan. 10 fr.) 
“Vieille France.” Par Ferdinand Bac. (Paris: Fasquelle. 
3 fr. 50.) 
‘* Le Songe d’Attis.” Roman. Par R. Moulaur. (Paris: Grasset. 
3 fr. 50.) 
oa 7 + 


WE understand that Mr. Frank Harris is at work on a 
critical study of John Davidson. Mr. Harris was one of 
Davidson’s personal friends, and it is satisfactory to know 
that the first extended account of the poet is to come from 
so capable and so well-informed a source. Davidson’s early 
romance, “ Perfervid” is one of those books that have met 
with an untoward fate. It would be no exaggeration to call 
it a work of genius, but it never caught on with the public, 
and it is now forgotten even by most of the admirers of 
Davidson’s verse. 

+ + * 

One of the most promising of the books already 
announced for the coming autumn is the first volume of a 
general history of the French people by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
to be published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. The work is 
intended to do for France what J. R. Green’s ‘‘ Short His- 
tory of the English People ’’ did for this country. It will, 
however, run to three volumes, the second of which will 
appear in the spring of next year, and the third in the 
following autumn. 

* % % 

A NEW series, to be called “ The Cambridge Psychological 
Library,’’ will shortly be issued by the Cambridge University 
Press. The volumes will deal with the whole range of sub- 
jects that come within the field of psychology, and amongst 
those already arranged for are “ Psychology’’ by Professor 
James Ward, “The Nervous System ’’ by Professor Shering- 
ton, “ Prolegomena to Psychology” by Professor Dawes 
Hicks, ‘‘ The Psychology of Personality and Suggestion ’’ by 
Dr. T. W. Mitchell, ‘“ Mental Measurement ’”’ by Dr. W. 
Brown, and “Collective Psychology’’ by Professor W. 
McDougall. 

* # x 

CoNSIDERING the large number of volumes dealing with 
travel, sport, and adventure in distant countries that are 
published every year, it is surprising how few of them secure 
any prolonged existence in the world of books. Some of the 
reasons for this are given by Mr. Stewart White, himself a 
seasoned traveller, in the introductory chapter of his “ The 
Land of Footprints,’’ published last week by Messrs. Nelson. 
Books of the type fall, he says, into two classes, neither of 
great value save for a few exceptions. To the first class 
belongs “the book that is written to make the most of far 
travels, to extract from adventure the last thrill, to impress 
the awe-stricken reader with a full sense of the danger and 
hardship the writer has undergone.”” The impression made 
on the reader’s mind by such a book is something like that 
of a shilling shocker. He usually believes, indeed, that the 
incidents it describes really took place, but he carries away 
in his mind a feeling of unreality. “It is interesting, just 
as are historical novels, or the copper-riveted heroes of 
modern fiction, but it has no real relation with human life.”’ 
And the general effect of books written in this way is to pull 
down the whole literature of travel to a lower level. 


THE NATION. 





Tue writer of the other type of travel-book goes to the 
opposite extreme. He is afraid of being thought to boast 
of his doings, and he remembers that his book may be read 
by men who have had similar experiences. He is careful to 
remove from his work the flavor of romance that rightly belongs 
to his theme, and he offers his readers a dull and lifeless 
chronicle. Yet, as Mr. White says, the fault in each case is 
due to excessive self-consciousness. 

“As a matter of fact, the same trouble is at the bottom 
of both failures. The adventure writer, half unconsciously 
perhaps, has been too much occupied in play-acting himeelf 
into half-forgotten boyhood heroics. The more modest man, 
with even more self-consciousness, has been thinking of how he is 


going to appear in the eyes of the expert. Both have thought 
of themselves before their work.” 


Obviously, the writer of a good book of travel must get rid of 
this self-consciousness. He must, in Mr. White’s words, “ at 
the same time sink his ego and exhibit frankly his 
personality.” 

> * + 

Wuat, by the way, are the great modern books of travel ? 
A list of thirteen is given in a little volume, “ Outlines of 
Victorian Literature,’’ by Professor Hugh Walker and Mrs. 
Walker, just issued by the Cambridge University Press. We 
do not know whether all of them would satisfy Mr. White's 
requirements, but they have all taken rank as classics of 
their kind. They include five of Borrow’s books, which, 
though difficult to classify, cannot be denied a place in the 
literature of travel. The other eight are Sir Francis 
McClintock’s “The Voyage of the ‘ Fox’ in Arctic Seas” ; 
Miss Amelia Edwards’s “A Thousand Miles up the Nile ”’; 
Livingstone’s “ Missionary Travels in South Africa’; 
Stanley’s “‘How I Found Livingstone,’’ “ Through the Dark 
Continent,’’ and “ In Darkest Africa’’ ; Speke’s “ Journal of 
the Discovery of the Source of the Nile’; and Sir Richard 
Burton’s “A Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Mecca.” 

* 7 

Tuat Mr. Henry James has taken to bettering his own 
style, or that he has a pupil who bids fair to outstrip his 
master, is an inference that might easily be drawn from the 
review of M. Faguet’s “ Balzac ’’ in the literary supplement 
of the “ Times.’’ We quote the first two sentences of one 
paragraph by way of evidence :— 

“So it was then that his huge felicity, to re-emphasise 
our term, was in his state of circulating where recognition and 
indentification didn’t so much await as rejoicingly assault him, 
having never yet in all the world, grudged or at the best 
suspected feeders as they were at the board where sentiment 
occupied the head, felt themselves so finely important or subject 
to such @ worried intention. They hung over a scene as to 
which it was one of the forces of his inspiration that history 
had lately been there at work, with incomparable energy 
and inimitable art, to pile one upon another, not to say 
squeeze and dovetail violently into each other, after such a 
fashion as might defy competition anywhere, her successive 
deposits and layers of form and order, her restless deter- 
minations of appearance—so like those of the different ‘ states ’ 
of an engraver’s impression; all to an effect which should 
have constituted, as by a miracle of coincidence it did, the 
paradise of an extraordinary observer.” 

# * - 

Wirn the approach of the holiday season, guide-books 
come into active demand. Readers who like to visit out-of- 
the-way places will be glad to hear of a new series of shilling 
volumes dealing with the English Counties. They are pub- 
lished by Mr. Eveleigh Nash, and the first to appear are 
‘* Nooks and Corners of Yorkshire’’ by Mr. J. 8. Fletcher, 
and ‘‘ Nooks and Corners of Cornwall’’ by Mrs. C. A. 
Dawson Scott. They are of handy size for the pocket, and 
give historical and descriptive accounts of the places best 
worth seeing. Each of them is also provided with a large- 
scale road map of the county. 

* 7 * 

THERE are many signs that the influence of the Celtic 
fringe is still one of the dominant forces in English literature. 
We have received the first number of “ Mannin,’’ a journal 
published in Douglas for the Manx Language Society, which 
shows that the Isle of Man is determined to take its share in 
the literary activities of “the sea-divided Gael.’’ The new 
journal will deal with Manx history, language, and 
antiquities, and will make an effort to preserve such folk-lore 
as now exists only in oral tradition. Future numbers of 
“ Mannin ” will contain some unpublished letters of Ruskin 
and T. E. Brown. 
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Rediews. 
THE LIFE OF TOIL. 


“How the Laborer Lives: A Study of the Rural Labor 
Problem.” By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE and May 
KENDALL. (Nelson. 2s, net.) 


Ir is not easy for people who settle the household books once 
a week or once a month by means of cheques upon their 
bank account to understand the situation of a rural 
laborer’s family with a weekly income of 14s. to 18s. a week 
to live upon. There is a great gulf fixed between those who 
are in the habit of buying what they need and paying for 
it afterwards, and those who have to count the cost before 
deciding whether it is possible to satisfy even the most 
exigent of needs. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree and Miss May 
Kendall, in this volume, show by the convincing testimony 
of actual budgets that the great mass of agricultural 
workers’ families are at the present time unable to feed, 
clothe, and otherwise maintain themselves in full physical 
efficiency by reason of the rate of wages paid for agri- 
cultural work. Taking forty-two laborers’ families in 
typical villages of the higher, medium, and lower-waged 
counties of England, they have obtained by close personal 
inquiries a detailed accurate account of their weekly 
income and expenditure. Careful allowances are made for 
the value of free cottage, garden, and other perquisites, 
and the difference of income between the lowest group of 
families, with weekly incomes averaging 12s. 3d., and the 
highest group averaging 22s. 9d. (where grown-up sons con- 
tribute), indicates a wide discrepancy in modes of living. 

The general result of the inquiry is one of extreme 
gravity. For when the best scientific standard of food 
requirements for men engaged in ‘‘ moderate ’’ work, and 
for women and children, is applied to these budgets, it is 
discovered that not even in the highest-waged group does the 
food consumed yield the full amount of nutriment necessary 
to maintain physical efficiency, while in the lower-waged 
famiiies the deficiency amounts to upwards of one-third. 
‘Tt is not incorrect to say that on the average the forty-two 
families investigated are receiving not much more than three- 
fourths of the nourishment necessary for the maintenance of 
physical health. And this is in spite of the fact that some of 
them are in receipt of substantial charity, while a great part 
of the earnings of others consists of supplementary earnings 
by wife or children.’’ The detailed interpretation of this 
charge is full of poignancy and of social ignominy. Budget 
after budget shows a monotonous array of meals, consisting 
of ‘‘ tea, bread, and margarine.’’ Dairy produce hardly 
counts in the dietary of its producers ; butter is seldom eaten, 
eggs hardly ever; pure milk is rarely available for young 
children ; a small quantity of cheap meat is usually reserved 
for the wage-earner. The women and children suffer more 
from actual under-feeding than the man, for he must have 
enough food to enable him to perform his muscular work. 
Bread and potatoes are the main substance of the dietary, 
nearly all the other foods are slight supplements or condi- 
ments. For other ‘ necessaries’’ there is never any 
regular or adequate provision. Clothing is mostly bought out 
of extra payments, or is given by better-to-do friends ; coal, 
soap, candles, are always stinted ; nothing is available for 
furniture, or for replacing broken crockery, or for any other 
losses. There is no margin at all for what are called con- 
veniences, comforts, or luxuries—for all that makes life 
worth living either on the physical or the intellectual plane. 
Suppose that an agricultural laborer had a taste for books 
on travel, liked to entertain his friends, or to enjoy a week’s 
holiday sight-seeing in London with his family! Would 
these be outrageous things for a hardworking Englishman 
in the twentieth century to think of doing? Yet every one 
of them lies beyond his dreams. They belong to another life 
than his. Of the many true stories interspersed amid the 
budgets in this book, perhaps none is more pathetically in- 
structive than that of the laborer’s single luxury. ‘‘ What 
would you do if I was to take that pipe off of you? ”’ said one 
woman in this village to her husband. ‘“‘ It’s all I have! ”’ 
he replied. 

We cannot forbear to quote the single brief paragraph 
in which the writers seek to gather up the human meaning 
of a wage which, however well-spent, is seldom equal to the 
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provision of full necessaries. ‘‘It means that from the 
point of judicious expenditure, the be-all and the end-all of 
life should be physical efficiency. It means that people have 
no right to keep in touch with the great world outside the 
village by so much as taking in a weekly newspaper. It 
means that a wise mother, when she is tempted to buy her 
children a pennyworth of cheap oranges, will devote the 
penny to flour instead. It means that the temptation to 
take the shortest railway journey should be strongly resisted. 
It means that toys and dolls and picture-books, even of the 
cheapest character, should never be purchased ; that birth- 
days should be practically undistinguishable from other 
days. It means that every natural longing for pleasure or 
variety should be ignored or set aside. It means, in short, 
a life without color, space, or atmosphere, that stifles and 
hems in the laborer’s soul as in too many cases his cottage 
does his body.”’ 

We believe that all who read the clear, precise, and 
measured record of facts that support this statement will 
accept its accuracy. If they do, they will feel the condition 
of the laborer to be intolerable, and will demand that the 
nation shall muster such ‘wisdom and humanity as it 
possesses towards an early and effective remedy. They will 
no longer soothe themselves with the reflection that things 
are better than they were, and that the natural play of 
economic forces can be trusted to work out a satisfactory rate 
of progress for the rural laborer. At present it is evident 
that rural England is a seething mass of futile discontent, 
futile because the laborer possesses no means of bettering his 
condition. He cannot get a piece of land to work for his own 
benefit, or the capital, or the business knowledge required 
to make it pay. Lacking the close contact with his fellows 
which is given by city industry and life, watched, tied and 
controlled by his employer and his ‘‘ betters,’’ ignorant, 
suspicious, and secretive, he cannot combine effectively so 
as to raise his wages. His only considerable present remedy 
is to remove himself from an England which denies him any 
reasonable share of the prosperity and civilisation which she 
boasts. This he does whenever he can get the chance, as 
the recent startling statistics of emigration show. Year by 
year the best of the human stock of our countryside are 
making for other lands in which they have an opportunity 
to live. Yet there is plenty of work for them to do in their 
native land, plenty of opportunity to live, provided that the 
oppressive economic conditions of a dying feudalism are 
removed. This study by Mr. Rowntree and Miss Kendall 
does not profess to deal with the whole situation, but it 
fastens on the central evil, the grinding and degrading 
poverty from which the great majority of our 600,000 laborers 
and their families are suffering. No reader of this terrible 
document will fail to realise the necessity of treating agricul- 
ture in most districts as a sweated industry, and of bringing 
the power of organised society to bear upon it so as to 
enforce the policy of a minimum wage. 





FRANCIS THOMPSON’S POETRY. 


“The Works of Francis Thompson.” (Burns & Oates. 
3 vols. 18s. net.) 


“‘In solitude, he underwent profound sadness and suffered 
brief exultations of power: the wild miseries of a Berlioz gave 
place to accesses of half-pained delight. On a day when the 
skirts of a prolonged darkness were drawing off from him, he 
walked the garden, inhaling the keenly languorous relief of 
mental and bodily convalescence; the nerves sensitised by 
suffering. Pausing in reverie before an arum, he suddenly was 
aware of a minute white-stoled child sitting on the lily.” 
(‘‘ Health and Holiness.’’) 

Tavs Francis Thompson, reciting his own threnody. All 
the great poets bring to the processes of imaginative con- 
ception a certain alchemy of spirit which, according to the 
completeness of its fusion with poetic form, fixes their 
significance. This piece of spiritual autobiography reads so 
convincingly as a prelude to poetic expression, and illustrates 
so aptly the temper and method of the poet, that it is well 
worth examination. It is plain that Wordsworth’s definition 
of poetry as “ emotion remembered in tranquillity” will not 
fit Francis Thompson. His genius is altogether too 
impulsive, too much at the beck of vision for Wordsworth’s 
theory of deliberate inspiration. “ Pausing in reverie before 
an arum, he suddenly was aware of a minute white-stoled 
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child . . .’’ In such a phrase, Thompson partially cast 
his own poetic horoscope. It explains, for instance, why he 
never wrote long poems, epic, narrative, dramatic, and lyric; 
why the greatest of his poetry appears in the ode, and it 
explains something of the wizardry of his style. There are, as 
a matter of fact, few points of resemblance between Thompson 
and Blake, though Thompson used to carry Blake’s poems 
about in his pocket, except in an absorption in visionary 
things, which made this communion between material and 
immaterial possible. It is profitless to read Thompson 
without realising his mental expectancy, his preoccupation 
with the divine. An able critic has pointed out that 
Thompson’s is primarily a dedicated muse, and, we may add 
that, like Milton, though less arbitrarily, he wrote “to 
justify the ways of God to man.’’ Hence the ode was his 
natural medium of expression. Into this he poured the 
molten fire of his ecstasies, plunging into the intricacies of 
rhythm and language with demonic enthusiasm and energy. 
Thompson’s odes are, in the truest sense, symphonies, 
because their harmonies represent the gathering of in- 
dependent parts into a majestic unison. Thompson is 
exactly the poet of “a fine frenzy,”’ singing of “ brave, trans- 
lunary things.’’ And it is this spiritual energy, so sensitive 
to the slightest suggestion, which restrains and unifies his 
exuberance of imagination. It is possible to contrast him 
with Shelley in this respect. Shelley sometimes, as in the 
“Ode to the Skylark,’’ dallies with imagery. His similes stand 
apart from the purpose which informs the lyric. With 
Thompson it is exactly the opposite. His tropes and allu- 
sions, his passage from image to image, from symbol to 
symbol, from cadence to cadence, are, as he himself said of 
Crashaw, “fraught with suggestion, infinite suggestion,” a 
scourge driving imagination along :— 

“The fiery pomps, brave exhalations, 

And all the glistering shows o’ the seeming world, 

Which the sight aches at, we unwinking see 

Through the smoked glass of Death; Death, wherewith’s fined 

The muddy wine of life; that earth doth purge 

Of her plethora of man; Death, that doth flush 

The cumbered gutters of humanity; 

Nothing, of nothing king, with front uncrowned, 

Whose hand holds crownets; playmate swart o’ the strong; 

Tenebrous moon that flux and refluence draws 

Of the high-tided man; skull-houséd asp 

That stings the heel of kings; true Fount of Youth, 

Where he that dips is deathless; being’s drone-pipe; 

Whose nostril turns to blight the shrivelled stars, 

And thicks the hasty breathing of the sun; 

Pontifical Death, that doth the crevasse bridge 

To the steep and trifid god; one mortal birth 

That broker is of immortality. 

Under this dreadful brother uterine, 

This kifisman feared, Tellus, behold we come, 

Thy son, stern-nursed; who mortal-motherlike 

To turn thy weanling’s mouth averse, embitter’st 

Thine over-childed breast. Now, mortal-sonlike 

I thou hast suckled, Mother, I at last 

Shall sustenant be to thee. Here I untrammel, 

Here I pluck loose the body’s cerementing, 

And break the tomb of life; here I shake off 

The bur o’ the world, man’s congregation shun, 

And to the antique order of the dead 

I take the tongueless vows: my cell is set 

Here in thy bosom; my little trouble is ended 

In a little peace.” 
(From “‘ An Anthem of Earth.’’) 

That adjective “ Pontifical ’’ is like the shout of a host. 
Mr. Chesterton has said: “There are about ten historical 
and theological puns in that one word.’’ But it not only 
multiplies but magnifies itself. It is a super-pun. And so 
with all Thompson’s panoplied verse. A lesser poet might 
expand the meaning of one stanza into thirty. Little wonder 
that he never wrote long poems, and that his achievement is 
the supreme sacrifice of a personality richly endowed with 
“heavenly poesie.”’ 

It has become the commonplace of criticism to talk of 
Thompson exactly after the fashion that he talked of Shelley 
—as an irresponsible child. But an analysis of Thompson’s 
imagery shows that it is of the most scrupulous precision. 
At his worst he is not vague, but argumentative, hyper- 
subtle, prosy. No poet is more prone to taking pictorial 
illustration from “ life’s familiar, penetrable levels.’’ No 
poet, save Shakspere, has so invested the “ little unremem- 
bered things’’ of life with ethereal essence. Not even 
Blake could turn pumpkins into coaches or hold infinity in 
the palm of his hand, like Thompson. His poetry is charged 
with examples of this faculty of expressing reality in terms of 





the ‘subliminal’’ consciousness. “To feel God whistle 
thee to heel’’; “God breathes you forth as a bubble and 
shall suck you back into His mouth”; “ Thou swingest the 
hammers of my forge; As the innocent moon, that nothing 
does but shine, Moves all the laboring surges of the world ”’ ; 
“From sky to sod, The world’s unfolded blossom smells of 
God ’’; “I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist.’’ Or the 
lines from “ A Corymbus for Autumn ’”’ :— 

“See how there 

The cowléd Night 

Kneels on the Eastern sanctuary-stair— 

What is this feel of incense everywhere? 

Clings it round folds of the blanch-amiced clouds 

Up-wafted by the solemn thurifer, 

The mighty spirit unknown, 

That swingeth the slow earth before the embannered Throne.” 
The vision in the “ Ode to the Setting Sun’”’ was likewise 
begotten from the beams of the sun striking upon the cross 
of the monastery in the Storrington fields. 

There is no doubt that this singular elasticity of sense- 
perception accounts in great measure for the references to 
the personal and dolorous experiences of the poet’s existence. 
The lines from “Sister Songs ’’— 

“Then there came past 

A child; like thee, a spring-flower; but a flower 

Fallen from the buddéd coronal of Spring, 

And through the city-streets blown withering 

She passed,—O brave, sad, lovingest, tender thing !— 

And of her own scant pittance did she give, 

That I might eat and live: 

Then fled, a swift and trackless fugitive.” 
of what mysterious affinity are they the record? But with 
Thompson, image, metaphor, and simile not only fashioned 
things too deep for thought out of things too small, but 
distilled them from the very heights and depths themselves. 
He did not, like Shelley, create a mythology out of natural 
objects, but a ritual of terms out of the heavenly regions 
themselves. In that rarefied atmosphere, the various forms 
of expression blend their several functions. For instance, 
he frequently speaks of the sun, of which he is, of all poets, 
the hierophant, in terms of sound. 

“So fearfully the sun doth sound 
Clanging up beyond Cathay.” 

occurs in “The Mistress of Vision.” Shelley’s “ Ships 
becalmed, like thoughts in a dream ”’ is similar, but there is 
a more exact parallel in the phrase “The sound of the 
trumpet is scarlet.’’ Certainly, Thompson’s imagery beats 
upon the mind like a kind of tumult. 

It is impossible to do more than glance at a few salient 
aspects of Thompson’s verse within the limits of a review, 
and of his prose we must practically omit all mention. Its 
larger portion is reproduced for the first time in this com- 
plete edition of the poet’s works, for which we are indebted 
to the devotion of Mr. Meynell. It is largely occasional 
task-work from the pages of the “Academy” and the 
“Atheneum.” As literary criticism it is sane, unobtrusive, 
and sedate, and but little superior to the work of any con- 
scientious and competent reviewer. 





THE CASE AGAINST THE PUBLIC 


“The Public Schools and the Empire.” 
(Williams & Norgate. 6s. net.) 


SCHOOLS. 
By H. B. Gray. 


TWENTY years ago a young man found some difficulty in 
getting a commission in the Guards. His name was some- 
times put down for one of the regiments on the day of his 
birth, and if this formality was delayed till later, he ran a 
risk of having to put up with some other regiment. But 
to-day young men are at once accepted as officers for the 
asking, without examination, without test. They have to 
go through a two years’ probationary period, and they only 
have to behave themselves decently to receive a commission. 
The Army is not unpopular, the Guards have not been sub- 
jected to any unusual attack, the well-to-do classes are if 
anything richer than they were, and yet officers for these 
crack regiments are not forthcoming. What is the cause? 
There is a change of mind and a change of ambition some- 
where. But it might be difficult to say how and why it has 
arisen. 

Advocates of reform expect changes to come about as the 
result of argument and policy. Critics and reformers become 
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impatient if no definite step is at once taken and no tangible 
result is noticeable in their time. They detect what is wrong, 
and imagine how things ought to be. But over the questions 
“How will you begin?’’ “ What will you do next?” they 
start wrangling, and then they look round, and, with sur- 
prise, they see that the changes have come about in a totally 
unexpected way. Agencies have been moving unnoticed, a 
multitude of incalculable influences have been at work, and 
though none of the prescribed courses may have been taken, a 
transformation has been effected. In the same way oppo- 
nents of change, while they cling to the traditions of the past 
and condemn the reformer as a revolutionary, know in their 
hearts that. things cannot always remain the same. They, 
too, wake up one day to find the change has come, not, per- 
haps, in the way foreshadowed by their opponents, but 
through circumstances and hidden causes which both sides in 
their blindness have never discerned. 

The influences that bear on education are the most diffi- 
cult to trace and the most illusive of all. The human mind 
in trying to prescribe for itself is hampered by all sorts of 
economic, social, and religious restrictions. It cannot act 
fully and freely doing what it knows to be best. There must 
be perpetual compromise—the sort of compromise that delays 
solution. On certain points there may be a complete con- 
sensus of opinion, yet hardly anyone dares to move. Take 
four points in connection with public school education to-day. 
Does any sane being maintain (a) that the cost of education 
for a boy between the ages of ten and eighteen should be over 
£2,000; (b) that it is necessary for a boy before he enters a 
profession to pass through the hands of about a hundred 
instructors; (c) that any teacher is capable of instructing 
properly twenty-five boys or more in one class; (d) that 
educational establishments should be run for private profit? 
The answer is an emphatic negative, and yet as the result of 
a sort of conspiracy between parents and masters, combined 
with the national habit of drifting, these evils (and many 
more) continue to exist. 

The sharp fire of criticism directed against public schools 
is being carried on with increasing vigor. A book like “ The 
Public Schools and the Empire,’ written with first-hand 
knowledge by a man who has had lifelong experience, is a 
very valuable contribution to the dispute. One cannot help 
wondering, however, why a master who seems to be able to 
touch the weak spots so effectively, and appreciate the various 
ramifications of the failure of these schools, should have 
presided over a public school for thirty years without com- 
pletely transforming it, or anyhow without having done even 
as much as is being attempted in more modest institutions. Dr. 
Gray’s argument will suffer in the opinion of his colleagues 
because of this apparent contradiction between precept 
and performance; but they will find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to dispute most of his criticisms. He deals with 
the narrowness of outlook, the strength of tradition and con- 
ventions, the limitations of classical teaching, the danger of 
merely pumping in knowledge, and the curse of competitive 
examinations, against which he levels an unanswerableattack. 
He has a good deal to say about what boys are taught, and 
what is omitted from the curriculum, but he hardly dwells 
enough on how they are taught and the way temperament and 
character are ignored and individuality suppressed. He 
contrasts the boarding school and the day school, and passes 
on to the Universities, and comments in turn on their 
failure. The author writes with inside knowledge; he states 
his case with force and fairness, and keeps a high ideal 
clearly before him. If he does not write as a practical 
reformer who has failed, perhaps it was that his discretion 
was greater than his courage, and he knew that had he under- 
taken the réle of a reformer he would have failed. After all, 
who can pretend that to disturb the petrified conservatism 
of an old public school and mould it to suit modern require- 
ments is a task easily accomplished? Moreover, the 
excessive narrowness of vision which is produced by a close 
academic atmosphere, the extraordinary lack of knowledge 
of the world, and the shrinking from the turmoil that rages 
in it—characteristics which too often distinguish the master 
and the don—prevent any hope of serious reforms being 
initiated from within. But, as we have said above, hidden 
forces are at work and the change will come. 

The largest names on a map are the most difficult to read. 
Dr. Gray does not seem to notice a very important and fun- 
damental factor in the problem. He refers several times to 





“the ruling class.” The object of public schools, he says, 
is to educate the ruling class. Now, if he had paused to 
examine what the ruling class is he would have discovered 
at one and the same time the cause of the present failure of 
these schools and the best reason for hope in the future. 
The ruling class of fifty years ago is not the ruling class of 
to-day. The old public schools were adapted to deal with 
the one and are now concerned at finding that this same class 
with which they are still exclusively concerned is no longer 
by right the ruling class. The refusal to accept any par- 
ticular class or caste as our rulers par excellence is a change 
so vital in its effects as to reach right through the whole 
structure of our society. It is because of this great change 
that public schools will find themselves forced to reform, and 
not because they are persuaded by argument or frightened 
by attack. Dr. Gray’s contention that “ the whole educative 
process is one organic whole and ought to be treated as such 
by the educationist and politician alike”’ is profoundly true ; 
and his plea for a greater extension of State control right 
through may yet be realised; specially in the direction of 
State-endowed secondary schools. But this will come about, 
not because the present public school system can easily be 
proved to be absurd, but because democracy will make a more 
and more insistent demand for men properly trained in the 
responsibilities of citizenship to co-operate in the field of 
national service. 

If we could see into the distant future, the difference in 
the educational system which we should probably notice most 
would be the difference in the teacher. One day he will be a 
man the importance of whose functions will be fully recog- 
nised—a man who will differ as much in equipment from the 
schoolmaster of to-day as a captain of a liner does from a 
galley slave. As matters stand, we can turn out men to deal 
efficiently with every new and complex mechanical con- 
trivance that is invented, but to guide youth safely into the 
path of enlightenment is still beyond us. 





THE PERSONALITY OF MORRIS. 


“William Morris: A Study in Personality.” By ArrTnur 
CompTon-RICKETT. With an Intreduction by R. B. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.) 


One thinks of William Morris as a man who wished to make 
the world as beautiful as an illuminated manuscript. He 
loved the bright colors, the gold, the little strange insets of 
landscape, the exquisite craftsmanship of decoration, in 
which the genius of the medieval illuminators expressed 
itself. His Utopia meant the restoration, not so much of 
the soul of man, as of the selected delights of the arts and 
crafts of the Middle Ages. His passion for trappings—and 
what fine trappings!—is admirably suggested by Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Graham in his preface to the present book. 
Morris, he declares, was in his opinion “no mystic, but a 
sort of symbolist set in a medieval frame, and it appeared 
to me that all his love of the old times of which he wrote 
was chiefly of the setting; of tapestries well wrought; of 
needlework, rich colors of stained glass falling upon old 
monuments, and of fine work not scamped.’’ To emphasise 
the preoccupation of Morris with the very handiwork, rather 
than with the mystic secrets, of beauty is not necessarily to 
diminish his name. He was essentially a man for whom the 
visible world existed, and in the manner in which he wore 
himself out in his efforts to re-shape the visible world he 
proved himself one of the great men of his century. His 
life was, in its own way, devotional ever since those years in 
which Burne-Jones, his fellow-undergraduate at Oxford, 
wrote to him: “We must enlist you in this Crusade and 
Holy Warfare against the age.’’ Like all revolutions, 
of course, the Morris revolution was a prophecy rather than 
an achievement. But, perhaps, a prophecy of Utopia is 
itself one of the greatest achievements of which humanity is 
capable. 

It is odd that one who spilled out his genius for (in an 
evangelically sounding phrase) the world of men should have 
been so self-sufficing, so little dependent on friendships and 
ordinary human relationships as Morris is depicted both in 
Mr. Mackail’s biography and Mr. Compton-Rickett’s study. 
Obviously, he was a man with whom generosity was a second 
nature. When he became a Socialist, he sold the greater 
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part of his precious library in order to help the cause. On 
the other hand, to balance this, we have Rossetti’s famous 
assertion: “Top’’—the general nickname for Morris— 
“never gives money to a beggar.” Mr. Mackail, if we 
remember right, accepted Rossetti’s statement as expressive 
of Morris’s indifference to men as compared with causes. 
Mr. Compton-Rickett, however, challenges the truth of 
the observation. “The number of ‘ beggars,’”’ he affirms, 
“who called at his house and went away rewarded were 
legion.”’ 
‘* Mr. Belfort Bax declares that he kept a drawerful of half- 
crowns for foreign anarchists, because, as he explained 


apologetically: ‘ They always wanted half-a-crown, and it saved 
time to have a stock ready.’” 


But this is no real contradiction of Rossetti. Morris’s 
anarchists represented his life’s work to him. He did not 
help them from that personal and irrational charity which 
made Rossetti want to give a penny to a beggar in the street. 
This may be regarded as a supersubtle distinction ; but it is 
necessary if we are to understand the important fact about 
Morris that—to quote Mr. Compton-Rickett—“ human 
nature in the concrete never profoundly interested him.” 
Enthusiastic as were the friendships of his youth—when he 
gushed into “ dearests ’’ in his letters—we could imagine him 
as living without friends and yet being tolerably happy. He 
was, as the author of the present book suggests, like a child 
with a new toy in his discovery of ever-fresh pursuits in the 
three worlds of Politics, Literature, and Art. He was a 
person to whom even duties were pleasures. Mr. Mackail has 
spoken of him as “ the rare instance of a man who, without 
ever once swerving from truth or duty, knew what he liked 
and did what he liked, all his life long.”” One thinks of him 
in his work as a child with a box of paints—an inspired 
child with wonderful paints and the skill to use them. He 
was such a child as accepts companions with pleasure, but 
also accepts the absence of companions with pleasure. He 
could absorb himself in his games of genius anywhere and 
everywhere. “ Much of his literary work was done on ’buses 
and in trains.’’ His poetry is often, as it were, the delightful 
nursery-work of a grown man. “His best work,” as Mr. 
Compton-Rickett says, “reads like happy improvisations.’’ 
He had a child’s sudden and impulsive temper, too. Once, 
having come into his studio in a rage, he “took a flying 
kick at the door, and smashed in a panel.” “It’s all right,” 
he assured the scared model, who was preparing to fly ; “it’s 
all right—something had to give way.’’ The same violence 
of impulse is seen in the story of how, on one occasion, when 
he was staying in the country, he took an artistic dislike to 
his hostess’s curtains, and tore them down during the night. 
His judgments were often much the same kind of untempered 
emotions as he showed in the matter of the curtains—his 
complaint, for example, that a Greek temple was “like 
a table on four legs: a damned dull thing!” He was a 
creature of whims: so much so that, as a boy, he used to 
have the curse, “ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel,” 
flung at him. He enjoyed the expression of knock-out 
opinions such as: “I always bless God for making anything 
so strong as an onion!’’ He laughed easily, not from humor 
so much as from a romping playfulness. He took a young 
boy’s pleasure in showing off the strength of his mane of 
dark-brown hair. He would get a child to get hold of it, 
and lift him off the ground by it “ with no apparent incon- 
venience.’”” He was at the same time nervous and restless. 
He was given to talking to himself; his hands were never 
at peace; “if he read aloud, he punched his own head in 
the exuberance of his emotions.’’ Possibly there was some- 
thing high-strung even about his play, as when, Mr. Mackail 
tells us, “ he would imitate an eagle with considerable skill 
and humor, climbing on to a chair and, after a sullen pause, 
coming down with a soft, heavy flop.’”’ It seems odd that 
Mr. John Burns could say of this sensitive and capricious 
man of genius, as we find him saying in Mr. Compton- 
Rickett’s book, that ‘‘ William Morris was a chunk of 
humanity in the rough; he was a piece of good, strong, 
unvarnished oak—nothing of the elm about him.” But 
we can forgive Mr. Burns’s imperfect judgment in gratitude 
for the sentences that follow :— 

“There is no side of modern life which he has not touched 


for good. I am sure he would have endorsed heartily the 
House and Town Planning Act, for which I am responsible.” 


Morris, by the way, would have appreciated Mr. Burns’s | 
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reference to him as a fellow-craftsman: did he not once 
himself boast of being “a master artisan, if I may claim 
that dignity ’’? 

The buoyant life of this craftsman-preacher—whose 
craftsmanship, indeed, was the chief part of his preaching— 
who taught the laborers of his age, both by precept and 
example, that the difference between success and failure in 
life was the difference between being artisans of loveliness 
and poor hackworkers of profitable but hideous things— 
has a unique attractiveness in the history of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. He is a figure of whom we cannot 
be too constantly and vividly reminded. When we took up 
Mr. Compton-Rickett’s book we were full of hope that it 
would re-interpret for a new generation Morris’s evangelistic 
personality and ideals. Unfortunately, it contains very 
little of importance that has not already appeared in Mr. 
Mackail’s distinguished biography; and the only interpre- 
tation of first-rate interest in the book occurs in the bold 
imaginative prose of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s introduc- 
tion. More than once the author tells us the same things 
as Mr. Mackail, only in a less life-like way. For example, 
where Mr. Mackail says of Morris that “ by the time he was 
seven years old he had read all the Waverley novels, and 
many of Marryat’s,” Mr. Compton-Rickett vaguely writes : 
“He was suckled on Romance, and knew his Scott and 
Marryat almost before he could lisp their names.” That is 
typical of Mr. Compton-Rickett’s method. Instead of con- 
tenting himself with simple and realistic sentences like Mr. 
Mackail’s, he aims at—and certainly achieves—a kind of 
imitative picturesqueness. We again see his taste for the 
high-flown in such a paragraph as that which tells us that 
“a common bond unites all these men—Dickens, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and Morris. They differed in much; but, like 
great mountains lying apart in the base, they converge high 
up in the air.”’ We confess the landscape suggested in these 
sentences is more topsy-turvy than our imagination likes to 
dwell upon. And the criticisms in the book are seldom 
lightning-flashes of revelation. For instance :— 

“A more polished artistry we find in Tennyson; a greater 
intellectual grip ‘n Browning; a more haunting magic in 


Rossetti; but for easy mastery over his material and general 
diffusion of beauty Morris has no superior.” 


That, apart from the excellent “ general diffusion of beauty,” 
is the kind of conventional criticism that might pass in a 
paper read to a literary society. But somehow, in a critic 
who deliberately writes a book, we look for a greater and 
more personal mastery of his authors than Mr. Compton- 
Rickett gives evidence of in the too facile eloquence of these 
pages. 

The most interesting part of the book is that which is 
devoted to personalia. But even in the matter of personalia 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham tells us more vital things in a 
page of his introduction than Mr. Compton-Rickett scatters 
through a chapter. His description of Morris’s appearance, 
if not a piece of heroic painting, gives us a fine grotesque 
design of the man :— 

“His face was ruddy, and his hair inclined to red, and 
grew in waves like water just before it breaks over a fall. His 
beard was of the same color as his hair. His eyes were blue 
and fiery. His teeth, small and irregular, but white except 
upon the side on which he held his pipe, where they were 
stained with brown. When he walked he swayed a little, not 
like (sic) a sailor sways, but as a man who lives a sedentary 
life toddles a little in his gait. His ears were small, his nose 
high and well-made, his hands and feet small for a man of his 
considerable bulk. His speech and address were fitting the 
man; bold, bluff, and hearty. He was quick-tempered 
and irritable, swift to anger and swift to reconciliation, and I 
should think never bore malice in his life. 

“* When he talked he seldom looked at you, and his hands 
were always twisting, as if they wished to be at work.” 

Such was the front the man bore. The ideal for which 
he lived may be summed up, in Mr. Compton-Rickett’s 
expressive phrase, as “ the democratisation of beauty.’’ Or it 
may be stated more humanly in the words which Morris 
himself spoke at the grave of a young man who died of 
injuries received at the hands of the police in Trafalgar 
Square on “ Bloody Sunday.” “Our friend,’’ he then said : 

“Our friend who lies here has had a hard life, and met 
with a hard death; and, if society had been differently con- 
stituted, his life might have been a delightful, a beautiful, and 
a happy one. It is our business to begin to organise for the 

purpose of seeing that such things shall not happen ; to try 

and make this earth a beautiful and happy place.” 
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There you have the sum of all Morris’s teaching. Like 
so many fine artists since Plato, he dreamed of a society 
which would be as beautiful as a work of art. He saw the 
future of society as a radiant picture, full of the bright 
light of hope, as he saw the past of society as a picture 
steeped in the charming lights of fancy. He once explained 
Rossetti’s indifference to politics by saying that he supposed 
“it needs a person of hopeful mind to take disinterested 
notice of politics, and Rossetti was certainly not hopeful.” 
Morris was the very illuminator of hope. He was, we 
should say, as hopeful a man as ever set out with words 
and colors to bring back the innocent splendors of the 
Golden Age. 





REALITY IN FICTION. 


“Stella Maris.” By W. J. Locke. (Lane. 6s.) 

“The Story of Stephen Compton.” By J. E. PATTERSON. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

**Love o’ the Skies.” By IGNATIUS PHAYRE. (Duckworth, 6s.) 

“Consider this Man.” By Vincent Brown. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s.) 

“Nevertheless.” By IsABEL SMITH. 

“Mrs. Pratt of Paradise Farm.” 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


(Alston Rivers. 6s.) 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Ir is true that now and then mere cleverness may make 
artificiality convincing ; but that is only now and then. The 
novelist, even more truly than the dramatist or the hair- 
dresser, holds the mirror up to Nature; and, however poor 
his powers and material may be, is the more successful the 
more he is sincere. The novels named above illustrate this 


truism. Just so far as they achieve reality, so they become 
effective. We must begin, alas! by quarrelling with Mr. 
Locke. He is a novelist to whom a multitude of readers 


look for entertainment. Experience has proved he can tell 
a tale almost as well as any man. He has gifts of fancy 
and of observation, especially for quaintnesses of character, 
which not a few of his fellow-craftsmen would give somebody 
else’s ear to possess ; but—a little more, and how false it is! 
“Stella Maris” is a disappointment because of its raging 
insincerity. Not once does it ring true. The mouths of its 
chief characters overflow with high falutin’. John Risca is 
a novelist’s strong man. In his youth he had married a 
“thin-lipped’’ rapscallion of a woman, whose complete 
badness enables her to play the part of lurid female villain. 
She begins by getting three years’ imprisonment for cruelty 
to a poor orphan, who proves the convenient instrument of 
Nemesis; and, after her release, stalks through the plot, 
stabbing with a hat-pin, dropping rocks on the head of her 
husband, and destroying the illusions of the lovely, impossible 
Stella. This heroine is really too good to convince us that 
she lived. She reclines on a bed, gazes for hours, days, and 
years, at a world of sea and sky, and thinks the thoughts 
that are beautiful. She is helped in her weakness by strong 
John, her “Great High Belovedest,” and by an actor, 
Walter Herold, “Great High Favorite,’’ who is truly her 
affinity, as the love-lorn call it. These two indulge in purple 
talk, and help Stella Maris to misapprehend life. She 
recovers from her spine complaint, and is promptly, there- 
after, shocked at the barbarities of the world. A tramp- 
woman tells her tale, and forthwith Stella sends for 
thousands of pounds to give her. The story throughout is 
grotesquely untrue. Sickly sentiment alternates with the 
crudest melodrama. Not one of the characters lives. We 
make complaint of this book with genuine regret, for Mr. 
Locke has proved himself an artist. “Stella Maris” is his 
mistake. 

It is a relief to turn to Mr Patterson’s vigorous pages. 
“The Story of Stephen Compton” is a curiously unequal 
novel. The earlier part, which treats of the factory world 
and its workers, is written with something of that rough 
sincerity which characterised his best books, “ Tillers of the 
Soil’ and “ Watchers by the Shore.’’ So far so good. It 
is in the later developments where Steve, the factory-hand, 
obstacles being overcome, has entered politics to become 
eventually leader of the Labor Party and Prime Minister, 
that the work loses force. We appeal to Mr. Patterson to 
keep to the life with which he is acquainted. Knowledge is 
his strength. When he does not know, he flounders. His 
Brindles and Mahaffertys are little more than shadows of men, 





Mahafferty being truly an affliction, burdened as he is with 
the humor that hurts. Mr. Patterson would have done 
better had he followed his original intention, and made of 
this one book two. Its space is cramped. The puppets do 
not find elbow-room. This is a pity, for the theme gives 
opportunities for effective writing. Back to the fields and 
the beaches of Essex Mr. Patterson must go, to tell us more 
of the simple annals of the working poor. Then, probably, 
we shall praise him with whooping. 

The first chapters of “Love o’ the Skies” will not 
encourage readers to believe, what we assure them is true, 
that Mr. Phayre’s romance is unusually actual and vivid, 
for every paragraph in those pages seems written in imitation 
of Meredith. The book tells of an ardent missionary, a 
Quixote of religion, the son of a publisher, who, filled with 
the spirit of Francis, enters Morocco to capture and convert. 
He works with a fine fury, gives himself like a saint to his 
unending task, works wonders, wins encouragement; then 
Gloria, a seductive worldling, the wife of his host, counters 
his missionary zeal with offerings of earthly love. Poor 
Osric! He is between the devil and the desert. The story 
is highly effective, because of its reality, although Osric 
Vynor and his borrowed bride are perhaps creatures too un- 
usual and difficult for a power that is less than genius to 
justify. The glow, glare, barrenness, hopelessness, angers of 
Moroccan life are wonderfully well realised. Every one of 
the minor characters is faithfully wrought. One of them, 
Ali, the self-giving servant of Osric, is a beautiful character. 
In spite of its borrowed mannerisms, ‘“ Love o’ the Skies” 
has brilliance. 

Mr. Vincent Brown has not done justice to his recog- 
nised powers in “Consider this Man”; but sincerity and a 
careful realisation of the true have preserved his novel from 
failure. The pity is that the hero—never was there such 
futility as that of Amos Dalyn!—is such an egregious ass. 
His unworldliness is not spiritual: it is mere muddlement. 
He drifts and blunders so persistently, that we cannot 
believe such shrewd judges of men as Mr. Turgis and Mr. 
Brambletye, not to mention the other oracles of Bethsaida, 
could have deemed him adequate as their spiritual guide. 
Amos was truly an amazing weakling. He had a worthless 
wife; he said nothing of her. He had a charming child. 
His flock believed him to be a bachelor. Here were grounds 
for vicious misunderstandings, which, if we may modify the 
metaphor, blossomed in the hands of his adversaries, so that 
soon he was blocked in an impasse. His wife, besides black- 
mailing him, forced him into such a position that he was 
accused and imprisoned for burglary. The meandering of 
Amos at Rosebank and afterwards is really incredible. At 
the end we leave him in a temporary haven, helped by 
friends; but he seems to have learnt nothing from his 
adversities, and we do not love him the more because of his 
martyrdom. The failure of this essential character is more 
than redeemed by the cleverness of the drawing of the others. 
The cruel and the meek, the good and the bad, the wolves 
and the sheep of the worshippers in Bethsaida are depicted 
with a particular fidelity, which shows what Mr. Brown can 
do when he likes. 

Mrs. Isabel Smith carries us back to reality. All her 
people are alive but one; and the exception, a psalm-smiting 
publisher's reader (Was ever such combination?). Mr. 
Stockings is obviously such a caricature, and, in impossible 
ways, 80 amusing, that we accept him gratefully as leaven 
to the lump. Mrs. Smith writes brightly with a pen that 
can prod. She has few illusions, especially about lights of 
Nonconformity, the pretty-pretty popular novelists, and some 
ordinary conventions; and throws her heroine, Sara Gale, 
into forcible contact with them. Sara is a modern young 
woman, with plenty of virility in her composition. She is 
conscious of possessing a good brain, a strong body, and the 
determination to make the most of her capabilities and life. 
Her need is a mate; but the only man offering, otherwise 
suitable enough, is already wedded to a lunatic wife. 
Sara, who writes realistic novels, which do not march, 
earns her living by acting as secretary to the 
worthy wife of a dim reflection of Chadband; and 
so, in love, ambition, and her daily occupations, suffers dis- 
appointments. The conclusion is rather too evidently 


engineered. We wish Mrs. Smith had throughout been reso- 
lutely faithful to her realism; but the book has so much 
cleverness, force, sincerity, and strikes so earnestly the 
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TWO BOOKS of the DAY 


GARDEN 
WORK 


A BOOK FOR GARDEN LOVERS 
By WILLIAM GOOD, F.R.HLS. 


With Eight Plates in Colours 
and many other illustrations. 


5s. net. 
Globe. — “An _ exceedingly 
comprehensive and _ valuable 
book . . . can be warmly 


recommended to all enthusias- 
tic gardeners.” 


Journal of Horticulture.—‘ A 
book which the amateur could 
seldom open without finding 
profitable information from its 
pages.” 


Outlook.—*Mr. Good . . 
begins by describing the dif- 
ferent soils, and, going through 
all the details which are so 
essential to make gardening 
successful, gives the fullest 
information necessary for the 
cultivation of vegetables, fruits 
and flowers. A really valuable 
book for the gardener.” 


Academy.—‘‘ Garden Work’ 
is a thoroughly sound and prac- 
tical introduction to most of 
the various branches of garden- 
ing. The book should be 
especially useful to the all- 
round gardener, professional or 
amateur.” 


Scottish Field —“*To anyone 
who seeks instruction in gar- 
den work and the best methods 
of garden management from 
the first stages, this handsome 
manual may be heartily com- 
mended. The utility of the 


WOMAN'S PLACE 
RURAL ECONOMY 


A STUDY IN SOCIOLOGY 
By P. DE VUYST 


Director-General of Agriculture, 
elgium. 
TRANSLATED BY NORA 
HUNTER. 

Art Binding, 3s. 6d. net. 
Times.—“. . . The transla- 
tion of an authoritative work, 
coming from a country so well 
known for the success of its 
intensive culture, will be wel- 
comed by agriculturists and 

agricultural reformers.” 

Outlook.—* This excellent 
translation of ‘Le Role Social 
de la Fermiére,’ the author of 
which is Director-General of 
Agriculture in Belgium, con- 
tains many valuable lessons 
and suggestions for agricul- 
turists . . . a book which 
cannot but prove to be of ines- 
timable service and vaiue to 
all who are striving to promote 
the welfare of the country- 
side.” 

Globe. —*. . . We especi- 
ally commend the book, of 
which Miss Hunter has made 
an excellent translation. ° 
For small-holders of either sex 
the work will be found invalu- 
able.” 

Field—“. .. M. de Vuyst 
has shown in the compilation 
of his book an intimate know- 
ledge of his subject, and it has 
had intelligent and sympathetic 
treatment at the hands of the 
translator.” 

Spectator.—‘‘ When we_ have 
read of such excellent schemes 
and hear of their success in 
other countries, we cannot but 
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Demy 8vo, cloth, 68. net. 





THE HERBACEOUS BORDER 


By Mrs. PHILIP MARTINEAU. 

Part I. of this interesting volume describes and gives full 
particulars how to make and arrange hardy borders; while 
Part II. consists of an alphabetical index of the most 
suitable plants. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, with 32 Illustrations beautifully repro- 
duced by a new process, and two in colours, 78. 6d. net. 
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By SAMUEL P. ORTH, Ph.D. 


_ Just Ready. 360 pp. 6s. net. 
It is a condensed study of the history of Socialism and 
of the present status of the movement in England, France, 


Belgium, and Germany. 








work is further helped by its 


regret that they are so little 
admirable illustrations.” 


known in England.” 


HOW TO SPEAK AND READ. 


By J. BRUCE ALSTON, Recognised Teacher of Public 

Reading and Speaking to the University of Glasgow, 

Lecturer on Elocution in St. Mary’s College, St. 

Andrew’s, &c. Crown 8vo, art binding, cloth back. 

2s. 6d. net. 

In this book an attempt is made to put before the student of 
the art of public speaking, in the simplest and clearest way, the 
common-sense principles on which the art is based. 





THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Reader in Modern 
History, University of Cambridge. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, art binding, cloth back. 2s. net. 

This well-known Study of the history and development of the 
Democratic Movement is now re-issued in new form. Dr. Rose 
dwells less on the politicians who —_ largely in Parliamentary 
annals than on the efforts of humbler individuals, who stirred 


up the artisans of England to action, which finally compelled 
responsible statesmen to listen to their demands. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD: Its 
Philosophy and its Practice. 
By F. W. WESTAWAY. Super-crown 8vo. 6s. 


This book, the work of a well-known educationalist, appeals 
to all who are interested in the methodical procedure of scientific 
investigation. There are chapters —. with the philosophy 
and logic of scientific method, followed by examples of actual 
investigations by eminent men of science. In tracing the history 
of thought on these subjects the aim throughout has been, as far 
as possible, to let authorities speak for themselves. 

“An excellent book for Science Teachers.”—Nature. 
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modern note, that its casual defects are comparatively 
trifling. ‘“ Nevertheless ’’ deserves success, and we are con- 
fident will get it. 

We pass to Katharine Tynan’s novel, “Mrs. Pratt of 
Paradise Farm,’’ and realise the contrast. The heroine 
is needlessly perfect, and the dénouwement too obviously 
prepared; but what matters that to those inclined to 
the sentimental? Mrs. Pratt will enjoy a following of 
many admirers. A modest and beautiful member of .the 
yeoman class, she has missed her true love, a somewhat 
shadowy sailor-man of extraordinary meekness and con- 
stancy, and has married a small farmer, who died 
mysteriously of poison. That is where Mrs. Hinkson leaves 
the beaten path; for, lo! her heroine has been tried for 
murder, and although acquitted, was not regarded as guilt- 
less by the folk of the countryside, who pointed mean fingers 
at her. All comes right, however, mainly through the offices 
of a sweet young ward of Chancery, who had eloped and was 
in hiding at Paradise Farm. If her ladyship had not been so 
fond of calling Mrs. Pratt “ My dear soul,” we should have 
liked her better; but there you are! The book is sufficient 
to pass a couple of hours pleasantly. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Memoirs of the Court of England in 1675.” By Marir 
CATHERINE BARONNE D’AULNOY. Translated by Mrs, W. 
H. Artuur. Edited by GEORGE D. GILBERT. (Lane. 16s. 
net.) 


Ir is many generations since this book was first trans- 
lated into English, and that imperfectly. If it is worth 
translating now, it is as a romance rather than a piece of 
history. It proves that Madame d’Aulnoy was no less 
skilful as a teller of “ taradiddles ’’ than as a teller of fairy- 
tales. As we read it, we are reminded at times of Dumas 
and at times of Paul de Kock. No doubt the amours of the 
Court of Charles IT. were quite as promiscuous and (shall we 
say ?) shocking as Madame d’Aulnoy represents them, but we 
cannot believe that they were so “ stagey,’’ so rich in comic 
dénowements, in which husbands, wives, lovers, and mistresses 
are mixed up as oddly as in the most artificial French 
comedies. Obviously, Madame d’Aulnoy had all the instincts 
of a writer of fiction. Upon a foundation of fact—or, at least, 
scandal—about the Duke of Monmouth, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and various other noble lords and ladies, she has raised 
a gay edifice of invented dialogue and imagined situation. 
She did not possess enough. intimacy with the Court of 
England to do more. It is surprising to find so little in her 
book about King Charles himself. Here and there we have 
a vivid glimpse of his pageantry and of the pretty gaieties 
of Nell Gwynne. But his lascivious nobles—including his 
son, the Duke of Monmouth—are the leading figures in 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s comedy. Mr. Gilbert, apart from his 
melancholy habit of speaking of Charles I. as the Blessed 
Martyr, has performed the duties of an editor acceptably. 
His notes are instructive, and his appendix on Lucy Walters 
is the work of an enthusiastic student of the period. 

- * * 


““*J.’: A Memoir of John Willis Clark.” By A. E. Suipiey. 
(Smith, Elder. 10s, 6d. net.) 


Tue late Registry of Cambridge University was a man 
of attractive personality and of a wide and varied range of 
interests. Foreign travel—he re-wrote one of Murray’s 
guide-books during his honeymoon in Algeria—gardening, 
archeology, books, museums, and the drama, all engaged 
his versatile attention, so that Mr. Shipley’s memoir has 
plenty of variety. Perhaps its most entertaining chapter is 
that which gives “ J.’s’’ own reminiscences of Cambridge as 


it was in the middle of last century. Compulsory 
chapels often led to odd incidents, and “J.” gives 
an anecdote of an undergraduate whose attendance 
was so irregular that he was summoned by the 


Junior Dean. “ ‘What excuse have you for your absence 
from chapel, sir?’ ‘Please, sir, I felt no inclination to 
pray.’ ‘That’s no excuse. I don’t want your—prayers; I 
want to see your—face. Write out for me’—naming some 
long imposition.” 
who had been guilty of playing a trick with cobblers’ wax 


and a gentleman vulgar.” 





On another occasion, an undergraduate | 


“Your conduct, sir, is what a Christian would call profane, 
There are also some amusing 
accounts of the Mathematical Tripos, when the method of 
disputations was still in vogue. The memoir is very good 
reading, and will be enjoyed by many who were outside the 
wide circle of Mr. Clark’s friends. 

* * * 


“The Log of a Rolling Stone.” By H. A. BRooME. 
12s, 6d. net.) 


(Laurie. 


Mr. Broome’s record of his varied experiences is well 
worth reading. Born in Horace Walpole’s study at Houghton 
Hall in Norfolk, he began his career as a wood-engraver, but 
soon left England to serve in the South African Mounted 
Police. His thirst for new experiences and fresh scenes 
took him afterwards to India, Australia, and various 
countries in South America, including Brazil and Patagonia, 
and he gained a livelihood by turns as journalist, seaman, 
transport-rider, and clerk. When the Boer War broke out 
he was Resident Magistrate in Hoopstad, and he touches 
upon a phase of the war that is not often mentioned— 
namely, the difficulties of many families, “ English to the 
core, yet who, by alliance, by friendship, or by long residence 
in South Africa, had become essentially South African, and 
sympathetic with our opponents.’’ Mr. Broome ends by 
hinting that young men of spirit might do worse than make 
a bid for fortune in some of the countries he has visited. He 
thinks South America a promising field for this sort of 
endeavor, and he regrets “the inimical policy of Great 
Britain in discouraging enterprise in that part of the globe,”’ 
a policy which, in his opinion, “ is a shutting out of oppor- 
tunity in participating in what a rich fourth part of the 
world may have to give.” 

x * x 
“‘ Jozef Israels.” By J. ERNEST PHYTHIAN. (Allen. 12s, 6d. net.) 


THis volume is a critical estimate rather than a 
biography ; the biographical details, indeed, are practically 
confined to those which are common knowledge, and which 
Mr. Phythian himself summarised in two pages in his “ Fifty 
Years of Modern Painting.’’ Israels’s own account of his 
Spanish journey, published in 1898, has been utilised 
interestingly, and helps one to an insight into the painter's 
personality, but the allowance of personal matter is on the 
whole meagre, consisting of the briefest sketch of the artist’s 
early days, his training in Paris under a classical master, 
‘and his abandonment of historical painting for the Dutch 
genre that first attracted him at Zandvoort. We are not 
quite sure that Mr. Phythian’s appreciation of Israels 
justifies the space it occupies. The comparison of his art 
with that of Rembrandt, his great exemplar, and Millet, is 
thoughtful enough criticism, but the discussion of many 
individual pictures, or rather of their subjects, grows 
decidedly monotonous. The difference between Israels’s 
lyrical treatment of the poor and Millet’s epic treatment 
could surely have been made plain without the kind of 
‘‘ gush ’’ that represents the third-class of art-criticism. 
Mr. Phythian has done better than this. One may conclude 
by calling attention to the illustrations in this volume, 
which are as fine as could be obtained. 

* “ * 
“The Political Debates between Abraham Lincoln and 

Stephen A. Douglas.” With an Introduction by G.'H. 

PUTNAM, Litt.D. (Putnam. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue debates between Lincoln and Douglas which Dr. 
Putnam reprints in this volume are one of the important 
documents in the history of the American anti-slavery cam- 
paign. They turned, as Dr. Putnam says, not merely on 
a question of the representation of Illinois in the Senate, but 
on the general case for slavery. Douglas gained the Senator- 
ship, but Lincoln had won the support of thousands who 
read the reports of the debates. Dr. Putnam gives an 
anecdote which wittily sums up the controversy. In one of 
the debates in Congress on the right to take slaves into free 
territory, a South Carolina planter drew an affecting picture 
of his relations with his old colored foster-mother. “Do you 
say,” he asked an opponent, “that I, a free American citizen, 
must leave my old ‘mammy’ behind in South Carolina?” 
“Oh,” was the reply, “the trouble with you is not that you 
cannot take your ‘mammy ’ into this free territory, but that 
you are not to be at liberty to sell her when you get her 


in chapel was dismissed by Dr. Corrie with the words: | there,” 
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SPIES PETROLEUM CO. LTD. 


Mr. J. ANNAN Bryce, M.P., presided at the annual 
meeting of this company, which was held at the Cannon 
Street Hotel on the 26th inst. In moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, the Chairman stated that the profit 
of £248,348 was nearly £57,000 larger than for the previous 
year, thanks to the much higher prices realised, and despite 
the considerable smaller production. Additions to capital 
expenditure on buildings, plant, etc., were some £26,000 larger 
than last year. That was largely due to additional expendi- 
ture on wells. A much larger amount of drilling had been 
done, but he was glad to say that, notwithstanding the 
greater depth and the enhanced cost of all kinds of materials, 
the cost per sagene had been considerably reduced. The 
amount standing to the credit of leasehold property and 
capital expenditure on buildings, plant, and so forth, was 
£703,011. Against that had to be set the sum of £130,000, 
proposed to be appropriated for depreciation, as well as the 
sum of £182,912, at which the special reserve would stand. 
That brought the two items he had mentioned down to 
£390,000. From first to last, those two items represented 
the expenditure of £1,335,000, and had been written down 
to the figure he had mentioned, or by about 70 per cent. 
The board regarded the appropriation of £130,000 to deprecia- 
tion as an ample provision for the possibility of failure in 
their Western plots. 

Dealing with the general position, the chairman said 
that though results had been good financially, they felt dis- 
appointed at the diminution in production resulting from the 
falling off in the yield of the Western plots. When they first 
began to work those plots, the results had been so good that 
they had relied on them for an increased production, and had 
concentrated efforts there. When water first appeared on the 
Western plots, there had been no reason to expect the diffi- 
culty to be so serious. Work had been more actively pro- 
secuted on the other plots, so much so that the amount of 
drilling in 1912 was about 80 per cent. greater than in 1911. 

They had, however, suffered, not only by the loss of pro- 
duction on the Western plots, but by the concentration upon 
them having retarded the development of the others, and that 
speedier results had not been obtained from those other plots 
was due firstly to the greater depth, and, secondly, to the 
delay in getting delivery of materials.’ Some of the new wells 
on the far Eastern plots and on South Baskakoff were 
approaching the depth at which oil might be expected, and 
both the management and the board would be greatly dis- 
appointed if, within a comparatively short time, large sup- 
plies were not obtained. They had great hopes of the four 
South Baskakoff plots. 

With regard to the western plots themselves, as was 
stated in the report, an exploration well would be sunk in 
one of the central plots to ascertain whether oil existed in 
paying quantity below the watered strata. Meanwhile, work 
there would be confined to the extraction of oil from wells 
already made, and they, as the report set forth, were giving, 
at the moment, about 35,000 mts per week. 

In conclusion, the chairman said that at the moment 
there did not seem to be any sign of a fall in the oil market, 
and in a few weeks they should be getting the benefit of 
the highest price under their contract. When the contract 
was made, four years ago, they congratulated themselves on 
having concluded it after a long and difficult negotiation. 
Its terms were a minimum of 16 copecks, and a maximum of 
25 copecks for the first 64 million poods; for the next 65 
million poods Baku price, minus half a copeck, and for 
further quantities Baku price, minus 2? copecks. For the 
first three years they had profited by the minimum, and it 
was only last year that they suffered from the maximum. 
When they made the contract there had been no reason to 
anticipate that they should ever suffer from the maximum. 
The report was unanimously adopted, and the proposed final 
dividend of 1s. 6d. per share, making a total distribution of 
224 per cent., was also agreed to. 


NOW PROCEEDING, 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES by OLD MASTERS, 
also ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES & OBJETS d’ART, 


In the Georgian Gallery, at 
WARING & GILLOW, LTD., "°° ToNdon, we 


Admission ts. each, the entire proceeds of which are to go to the 
Middlesex Hospital. 


Prudential “1, co" 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - - - - £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - - - - - £100,000,000 











NOW READY. No. 10. (Third Year.) JULY. 6d. NET. 





Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life. 
LYNDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, EC, 


ma foe se 


BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST'S POCKET 


| BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M. 
5 C. with or without Praycr-book. 


GEORGE V. EDITIONS./ Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


The Largest Selection in London. 





THE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
ANNUAL SERMON AND MEETING 
Wednesday, July 2nd, 1913. 


12.0. Hoty Communion at St. Martin’s in the Fields, Charing 
Cross (by kind permission of the Vicar, the Rev. 
Prebendary SHELFORD). 

Preacher: The Rev. R. T. Tatsot, D.D., Canon of 
Bristol Cathedral. 
2.15. Annuat Genera Meetinc of Members in the Old Vestry Hall. 
Chairman: The Rev. T. L. Papmtton, M.A., Canon 
of St. Alban’s, Chairman of the Council. 

3.0. Pustic MEeEtIne. 

Speakers: Puiip BaGenat, Esq., Harrogate; The 
Rev. JoHn GamBieE, Leigh Woods, Clifton; The 
Ven. Archdeacon Littey; The Rev. Prof. Kirsopr 
Lake, Leiden; The Rev. Canon RaSHDALL, 
Litt.D.; Sir Epwarp Russet, Liverpool; The 
Rev. J. M. THompson, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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Chelfea Bank. 


The AriftocFat among letter-papers 
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Chelsea Bank commends itself to 
those who demand a dignified and 
exclusive stationery. It appeals 
by its soft azure tone: it estab- 
lishes itself by its delightful 
writing surface. @ Chelsea Bank 
has the toughness of parchment, 
the crispness of a new banknote. 
It is made from the finest linen, and 
is suitable for home and foreign 
correspondence. Chelsea Bank 
Envelopes are well and securely 
made and cemented on the flap 
with pure gum arabic. 


Chelsea Bank is made in six 
fashionable sizes. 
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Samples free from 


W.H.SMITH & SON 


Wholesale and Manufacturing Stationers, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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Che Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning. morning. 

June 20. June 27. 
Consols ad a oe —_ oa 73% ove 72% 
Midland Deferred ies ce haat 734 on 74 
Mexican Railway Ordinary ... oss 534 wee 534 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 a ose oe 984 eee 984 
Union Pacific nie = sae ths 1494 . aa 
Japanese 4} p.c. (Ist ser.) ... ces 914 es 92 
Turkish Unified ... poet uae = 85 nn 844 


A very welcome change has come over markets this week, the 
liquidation having come to an end, for the time being at 
least. The amount of business passing has not been large, 
public interest, in fact, is non-existent except for a small 
amount of investment buying. These purchases impart an 
air of firmness to markets which, perhaps, conveys an 
exaggerated idea of their tone, for they encourage dealers to 
put up prices and professionals to open little accounts. 
Each rise of any importance brings out some of the stock 
held on behalf of firms who have been helped over diffi- 
culties. The settlement this week was arranged comfort- 
ably, and though money cost 4 per cent. more than on the 
previous occasion, contango rates were in some cases no 
higher, owing to the smaller amount of stock to be carried 
over. On Home Railways the full § per cent. was added on 
as the market is beginning to calculate dividends on the 
basis of the big traffic increases. The improved tone of the 
American Market has had something to do with the general 
firmness, but the Stock Exchange has not fully regained 
confidence. While the soundness of certain firms is the 
subject of rumor, and members do not know how 
far to commit themselves with particular firms, or 
with their own clients, the freedom of dealings is 
bound to suffer. As far as may be judged by 
appearances, the end of the half year seems likely to be 
turned without any complications here or on the Continent, 
but the underlying conditions do not permit of any rapid or 
permanent rise in investment prices. There is no fund of 
uninvested capital available at the present time to support 
values. Capital has been sunk in new industrial enter- 
prises all over the world wherever chances of remunerative 
investment offered, and the result is a locking-up of 
resources. Many of the enterprises are not yet reproductive ; 
some of them will no doubt become so eventually, and they 
will then add to the wealth of the world; but the surplus 
savings of this country and of all other thrifty communities 
must have time to recuperate before sufficient capital will be 
available to supply the demands of new enterprise, and, at 
the same time, to support the investment markets. 


THe Manacca Position. 


When the Malacca Report appeared about ten days ago, 
it caused quite a slump in the shares, because it showed, 
fairly plainly, that the 25 per cent. quarterly distributions 
cannot be maintained. In 1911, the directors said: “ Having 
regard to the financial position of the company, the directors 
consider that they will be able to distribute hereafter 
quarterly dividends of 5s. per share.” Now, “quarterly 
dividends of 5s. per share” was naturally assumed generally 
to mean £1 per annum, or 100 per cent., and on that basis 
the shares rose to a high price. Owing, however, to the late- 
ness with which the accounts were issued (until this year), 
the directors had only paid five dividends up to January, 
1913. Against the profits of 1912, only three dividends 
were debited, making 75 per cent. paid from the profits of the 
year, the first of the 1912 dividends having been charged to 
1911. Thus the shares, after going up to a price not even 
justified by 100 per cent. dividends (they touched 144 in 
1912), are down to about 64. At the meeting last Tuesday, 
the Chairman confirmed the opinions already formed as to the 
dividend prospects of the current year by announcing “ post- 
ponement until later in the year” of a further dividend in 








respect of the current year. The fall in the price of rubber, 
of course, has seriously upset the directors’ calculations, as 
they had hoped the price of rubber would remain high long 
enough for the company to reach the 100 per cent. dividend 
stage by reason of the increase in output. The illusion could 
have been kept up this year if as much as 75 per cent. could 
have been paid from the year’s profits; but, with rubber in 
the neighborhood of 3s. per lb., 50 per cent. is as much as 
can be managed. 


Home Raitway TRAFFICS AND YIELDS. 


With the end of the half-year at hand the time is 
opportune for a survey of the doings of British railways 
this year to date and the outlook for the next six months. 
Under the provisions of the new Act of Parliament, the rail- 
way companies will no longer present half-yearly accounts 
nor declare dividends in respect of the first six months; but 
since the scheduled results will not be published, it is of all 
the more importance to examine the traffic returns, which 
afford practically the only available guide to the position. 
Below will be found a list of traffic increases for this year, 
as published up to last Wednesday night. In the same 
table are included figures showing recent movements in the 
quotations of some of the leading stocks, together with yields 
at present prices :— 


Highest Lowest Present Traffic 

Price in Price in Price. Yield. increase 

1913. 1913. to date. 

& «a. d. £ 

Gt. Central 1881 Pref. 1054 994 1044 415 3 +496,500 

Gt. Eastern Ord. ... 633 575 > 583 410 + 80,400 

Gt. Northern Def. .. 574 503 523 5 4 0 +299,100 

Gt. Western Ord. ... 1193 1133 116 417 6 +711,000 
London & North- 

Western Ord. 136} 1294 1304 419 3 +794,000 
London & South- 

Western Def. 393 343 36 315 0 +4103,000 
London, Brighton 

& S.C. Def. 9545 87 904 479 + 66,100 
London, Brighton 

& S.C. Pref. 125 1173 119 6 10 

Metropolitan 563 46 474 360 + 3,100 

Midland Def. a 77% 70 74 4 2 6 +1,026,000 

North Eastern : 1233 1175 121 419 3 +906,800 

South Eastern Pref. 1244 1154 116 5 2 0 +4122,500 


The largest traffic increase in the list—that shown by the 
Midland—is deceptive, for the figures for the Tilbury line 
are included in this year’s, but were not included in last 
year’s total. A very high proportion of the increase is, of 
course, due to goods and mineral traffic. For instance, 
the London and North-Western owes about five- 
sevenths, and the Midland more than _ three-fifths 
of its increase to that source, and the latter line 
shows the smallest proportion, in this respect, of all 
the lines in our list. On July Ist, the increased scale of 
rates for live stock and merchandise comes into force on all 
the lines. This advance was sanctioned on the grounds that 
all the railways had, since the railway strike, been obliged 
to raise the wages paid to their employees. Under normal 
Stock Exchange conditions, this circumstance would have 
procured vigorous support for the Home Railway Market, 
and it has indeed been the cause of such spasmodic efforts 
as have recently taken place. But, owing the abnormal 
combination of adverse influences, no sustained advance has 
been possible. It will be seen from the figures given in the 
above table that price movements have been very consider- 
able this year, and that prices are, in very few cases, much 
higher than the lowest recorded since the beginning of 1913. 
Considering the traffic increases and the expected results 
from the new level of rates for merchandise and live stock, 
prices appear to be unduly low at present, and the bargain- 
hunter may not unprofitably turn his attention to some of 
the stocks quoted. General market conditions and excep- 
tional difficulties of the Money Market position preclude the 
prophesy of much appreciation in prices in the immediate 
future ; but the level of quotations offers some opportunities 
not lightly to be passed over by the investor who will buy to 
hold. The position is essentially favorable to the investor as 
distinct from the speculator. Brighton Preferred, Great 
Northern Deferred, Midland Deferred, and North-Western 
Ordinary, in the order named, are worth the careful con- 
sideration of the investor at the present time. 


LucELLuM. 
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MALACCA RUBBER PLANTATIONS, LTD. 


Tue 7TH ANNUAL OrpINARY GENERAL MEETING of this 
company was held on the 24th inst., at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Gzorce B. Dopwett presiding. 

THE CHAIRMAN said that, during the year, they had 
spent upon the estates on capital account’ the sum of 
£124,972 5s. 1d., as against £208,286 11s. 7d. for the pre- 
vious year. He thought that the current year would show 
a further large reduction, and next year he hoped that the 
sum charged to development would be quite a small one. It 
must always be remembered that they still had large areas 
which, although under rubber, were not yet in tapping, and 
were therefore at present a charge upon the company’s 
resources. 

The output for the year under review considerably 
exceeded the forecast, and totalled the somewhat im- 
posing amount of 2,219,990 lb., as against an output of 
1,086,000 lb. for 1911. It realised a sum of £504,357 17s. 
The labor position continued to receive the close attention 
of the local management, and there was no cause for anxiety 
on that score. Speaking generally, the health conditions on 
the plantations were, during the year 1912, excellent, and 
still remained so. The year had been marked by orderly 
progress and development, and was one upon which they 
might unreservedly congratulate themselves. 

After they had declared an interim’ dividend 
last March, there occurred an almost dramatic drop 
in the price of the raw material of about 1s. per lb. in 
the short space of two months, and it would doubtless be 
apparent to everyone that such a collapse must affect the 
dividend position. They obtained an output of no less than 
255,700 lb. from the estates for the month of May, and he 
anticipated they would harvest in the neighborhood of 
1,400,000 lb. for the first six months of the year. But with 
the prices now ruling, the board considered that they must 
postpone until later in the year the consideration of the 
declaration of a further interim dividend on account of the 
current year. 

One of their strong points was that they offset any 
reasonable fall in price by an increase in production ; but a 
drop of 1s. per lb. in so short a space of time was one of 
those things which even their producing strength refused 
automatically to adjust, and which must, with a view to the 
future, be met by a conservative policy for the time being in 
the matter of dividends. He thought that, although they 
elected to adopt a policy of caution for the present, they 
were entitled to look very hopefully to the future, both 
immediate and remote. 

Respecting the finance of the company, the chairman 
stated that they required a comparatively small further 
amount of capital to enable them to bring the whole of the 
planted areas into bearing, and they had issued 25,000 of 
the unissued Ordinary shares at £9. At the time of issue 
that was considerably above the market price, and as a con- 
sideration an option had been granted over a similar number 
of shares for one year at £10. This was obviously very 
much better than inviting public subscription at a price less 
than the ruling market price for the time being. He thought 
that the amount, £225,000, which has been secured, and 
which involved only a comparatively small increase of 
issued capital, should serve to bring the whole of the planted 
areas into bearing, and give a start with the fresh planting. 

After stating some objections to the present method of 
disposing of their produce, the Chairman said he believed 
that the company was never in so sound a condition internally 
as at present. The only fly in the amber was the price of 
rubber. He believed, however, the year 1913 would prove the 
most satisfactory year yet chronicled in the history of their 
undertaking. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 


The People’s Refreshment House Association, 

Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester in 1896, 

manages 116 Licensed Inns on model lines. 
As for List and Report, gratis. 


P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 





AZENDA 








"PERFEGTOS. 


VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


beg to draw the attention of connoisseurs to 


“‘PERFECTOS” No. 2 


hand-made Cigarettes. They are disting- 
uished by a superb delicacy, the result of a 
matchless blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco 


IO for 6d. 50 for 2/6 
20,, I/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are larger 


cigarettes of the same quality. 





JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 





in my pocket 4 
~and there’s © 


no risk! 


The Seal Pen cannot has ous acon 
carried upside down. When the cap is 
on the Seal Pen becomes a sealed tute. 


The SealPen 


writes the instant it is brought into action, 
for the nib is in the ink whilst the pen is ® 
sealed. It writes smoothly and pleasantly. 


The Seal Pen has a large ink capacity and [ills with- 
out taking apart. It is made in three barrel shapes 
and 12 nibstyles. The nib is of 14-carat gold, tipped 
with costly iridium, Each pen guaranteed for 2yea:s. 


Your Stationer 
Sells the Seal 
W. H. Smith & Son, Manut ing S Kean St., Kingsway, W.C 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation, Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Perters. 


Bedroom Attendance and Table d'‘Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackeray, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley ‘Hotel Bookcraft, London.” 















LONDON, 

WILD'S Tare RANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Man. 

Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 





— 





BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most t centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440. 


THE QU E EN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWL YN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close pier; 1st Class; moderate. 


SILV ER HOW. Boardi ng ng Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 3 30/- week, 


CR AG HAL L. “Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
- BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
THE HOTE L METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 


DEAL. 




















H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


ROY AL HOT EL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, +. -~_° On Craiglockhart 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City 2 


8. R. Jefferson. 











FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Misa Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel.412. P. Rogers. 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 




















ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 


LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


Clayton Square. 


LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. _ 


J. T. Weaver. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
|} ROYAL CASTLE F AMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN, 

HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
‘MATLOCK. 

ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 
SMEDLEY’S . HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


Grounds 9 acres. 























PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN, 3} 
IMPERL. ALL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


| GOLF HOTEL. _ First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
’Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’ 8 CAFE, Lord St. Hot Luncheons, Af’ noon Teas. Tel 647. 








KENWORTH Y’S HYDRO. ‘Near Pier. and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 








120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., &c., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
i Kenworthy’s.” Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 

| WORCESTER. 
HARRISOW be VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad &., lst-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


__ Mrs. T. Newbitt. 





oO PARENTS and GU. ARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
| Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required. 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only, to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 





NOTICE. 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. pen ANNoM. Foreign, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tux Narrow 
Pousuisnine Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’?’ Westrand, London. 

Single copies of THE Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 

Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 








TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
; STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.Sc. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Public School lines, 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to the Headmaster or to the Secretary. 

















MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 


GRAVESEND. 
Heap Mistress: Miss A, A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), 
A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. 


Pupils prepared for the Universities and 
Professions. Special opportunities for 
advanced work in Music and Drawing. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
for Kindergarten and other Schools. 
New Term will commence on Thursday, Sept. 18, 1913. 








For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Mistress. 











THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Scholarships Examination in July. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 








ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Brook Green, Hammersmith, W. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, JULY 2nd, 
3rd and 4th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the pay- 
ment of tuition fees.—Application should be made to the High 
Mistress, at the School. The last day for the registration of candidates 
will be Monday, June 23rd. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Headmaster: ArTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distine- 
tion in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
Cantab.) 


Full particulars and copies of the Prospectus may be 
obtained from the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 





LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


Headmaster - - - - C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon. 











BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount COBHAM. 
Headmaster, R. G. Routu, M.A. 


The Entrance Scholarship annually in June. 
For Prospectus, apply Headmaster. 











APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER to 
teach general subjects. Singing and Art essential. Shorthand and 
Games recommendations. Salary £120, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £10 to a maximum of £160. A higher initial salary may 
be paid to a =< suitable candidate with experience. Apply 
on or before July 9th, 1918, to the Head Master, County School 
for Boys, Penzance. 
June 18th, 1913. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE prink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 




















g much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


J 








‘DR. HENRY S. LUNN (Ltd.). 





£6 5s. BLANKENBERGHE. 74 DAYS accommodation st Grand Hote', 
Godderis, and return ticket tothis BEAUTIFUL BELGIAN SEASIDE RESOR1. 


74 DAYS LUCERNE & ENGADINK, TEKRITET AND CHAMONIX 


16 DAYS GRINDELWALD AND ZERMATT. PALACE HOTELS MONTANA 


AND MURREN.--The Secretary. 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


PO LIBRARIANS AND OTHERS. Wanted, “ Nation,’ 


second-hand, for foreign missionary. Terms to Rev. J. E. Swallow, 


128, Bensham Manor Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 





FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co, ite. 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


———— SS 
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THE BOOK — sune wo. 
MONTHLY & 


CHIEF CONTENTS INCLUDE— 
THE PUBLIC AND POETRY 
Not Enough to go round of the Muse People Want. 
By GILBERT THOMAS. 
THE HUMOUR O'T 
A Sheaf of Fresh Stories from the Public Library, 
By F. C. COLE. 
A LONDON LETTER 
What the Inquiring Reader Wants You to Tell Him. 
By JAMES MILNE. 
A NATURALIST’S STORY 
Is the Lover of Mother Earth Born, not Made? 
By W,. PERCIVAL WESTELL. 
THE ESSENTIAL SHE 
The Heroine as created by the Woman Novelist. 
By C. E. LAWRENCE. 





Of all Booksellers, or post free, 6d. ; Annual Subscription 6s. 6d. 
CASSELL & CO., LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, %.C. 























THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


in addition to the regular features :— 
THE FEAR OF MAN. By Horace Hutchinson. 
IBSEN AND THE FUTURE. By William Archer. 





VITED EST. By Mrs. George Norman, 
TORY.” By Lady Sybil Grant. 


AND PHILOSOPHY. 





16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Saturday Westminster 


A Short “y? LADY GLANTWORTH’S UNIN- 
UPON “THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HIS- 


REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS ON HISTORY 


NEW NOVELS. “F.C. G.” CARTOONS. 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK. GALLERY NOTES. 


The Saturday Westminster. June 28. 
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| Qne Word With You 














JUST THAT ONE 


WHat a great fact it embodies! It represents a history of a Hundred and 
Twenty-Four Years, and a world-wide service in the cause of skin-health 
and skin-beauty. 





O eminent analysts and doctors the word means absolute purity and perfect 

emollience; to the leading beauties of several generations it has meant 
the boon of a lovely complexion; and to every man, woman and child who 
uses it to-day it means all that a perfect soap can mean, viz.i— 


The Comfort of Personal Cleanliness 
The Delight of a Healthy Skin 
The Possession of a Clear Complexion 


And the Pocket benefits too when you use it 


Chol nlf 2 fanny 2 heete! 


“THEWATION,” with which is incor orated ‘The 
and published by THs Nation busLiEHm 
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